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all, through newspaper ‘‘cuts’’—is not unlike that of 


John Brown: visionary, brave, but impractical and almost 
if not quite fanatical. Judged by their revealing eyes, 
Brown was the saner of the two, and history has put 
him on a pedestal. Will Casement, somewhere, at some 
time, find the same? 


Directors should Direct. 


The situation, in the office of the Allies Hospital Relief 
Commission, starts several lines of reflection. The 
Director-General, a clergyman, states that $7,300 have 
been collected. He admits that no part of this sum has 
reached the Allies, but all has been used for purposes of 
organization. Whether the Director-General is crimi- 
nally culpable or not, the fact is that many charitable and 
reformatory organizations spend too much money for 
“organizing” purposes. Often the expense of the machin- 
ery is so great that but little reaches the “end to which”’ 
the giving was intended. Dickens set it all forth in his 
description of the Circumlocution Office. But all those 
wearying prolixities have to be paid for; and when humane 
men and women, touched by some tale of injustice or 
suffering, give their money to banish that particular 
class of ills, it is simple dishonesty to divert any part of 
that contribution to unnecessary office hire and club 
hire and salaries. If this is done, it is not only socially 
inefficient, but it is morally reprehensible. And where 
shall we put the blame? Not alone on the conspicuous 
Directors-General, but on the inconspicuous directors, 
who neglect their duties and shirk their responsibilities, — 
timid or indolent souls, who wish not to make trouble, 
or arouse any breath of distrust, lest they be thought to 
be “difficult to work with.’ So they retain their “me, 
too’’ positions, on several respectable boards, and tacitly 
connive at incompetence and even dishonesty. _B. G. 


Photo-play Values. 


One of the interesting evolutions of our time is that of 
the photo-play. Various inventions have had their little 
day, within memory, and some of them have survived, 
and others have departed, having been found “unfit”’: 
velocipedes, roller-skating, motion pictures, automobiles, 
and all the list. Velocipedes have become bicycles and 
survive in part. Roller-skating has a pleasant but limi- 
ted vogue. The motion picture, or photo-play, is in 
process still; it is trying to find itself, trying to meet— 


or develop and meet—a permanent need of the people. 


In its groping for rootage in the public mind and heart, 
it mistakes bigness for greatness; it copies, too indis- 
criminately, not only the method but the material of the 
stage. It has great possibilities, for good or for ill; but 
it must keep in mind, as it makes each new venture, exactly 
what its assets are. It makes no appeal to the ear, 
and it is therefore handicapped as the circus was handi- 
capped when it so enlarged its rings that the clown’s 
speeches could not be heard. The circus manager may 
treble his rings and quadruple his clowns, but the essential 
“clown feature” is gone. Similarly with the photo-play; 
it is a voiceless art, and long “‘leaders’”’ of explanation 
only weaken it. Action is its sheet-anchor, and not 
intricate and involved action. Publishers and producers 
in this remarkable art must remember that a tree cannot 
be organically enlarged by nailing and tying branches upon 
it, and the photo-play cannot gain in dignity and worth— 
yes, and in drawing power—merely by lengthening it, or 
increasing the number of its characters, or complicating 
its plot. 
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To what grades of mind and taste -photo- 
eventually appeal cannot now be foreseen. At p 


during the past six months, there has been an obvious | 


trend toward the kinds of people who demand the “colored 
supplement”’ of the weekly newspaper. This tends to 
disgust or bore people of finer tastes. But—the colored 
supplement persists; it has even been put back softly 
into the weekly journal, after having been once proudly 
and noisily banished. And editors and photo-play 
managers alike know the demand, whence it comes, and 
what it means, in dollars and cents. Brew - 


What Nations Can Self-Govern? 


’ News from El Paso, Tex., a few weeks ago, stated that 
a newspaper of Saltillo, Mexico, La Reforma, a semi- 
official organ, had urged that the United States be at- 
tacked with the utmost violence. Perhaps the writer 
had caught the theory of ‘‘Terribleness”’ from across the 
Atlantic, and then had “‘Out-Heroded Herod”; for he 
urged, ‘Pull out eyes, snatch out hearts, drink blood 
from the skulls of the Yankees... .’’ This may or may 
not be an expression of the emotional condition of the 
Mexican people in general; but, in so far as it is that, 


it is convincing evidence that such a people is incapable - 


of self-government. 

Wherein lies the capacity of a race or a nation to 
govern itself? Not in its acquisitions of learning, not in 
its command of the industrial arts, not in its efficiency in 
any merely intellectual field; but in its capacity for self- 
restraint; in its ability to subordinate emotion to reason; 
in its power to inhibit its immediate reaction against 
some external stimulus. What is this conditional require- 
ment for self-government, in a nation or an individual, 
but an enlarging of the ancient proverb, “He that 
ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city’’? 
Only the man who can control himself, his spirit, his 
impulses and desires, is fitted to rule a city after it is 
taken. 

This is where Mexico fails; and India, and Egypt, and 
North Africa, and some other regions. Mexico, after the 
iron hand of Porfirio Diaz relaxed its grasp and control, 
was like a driverless horse rushing madly along the 
thoroughfare; with the accustomed control absent, the 
animal gives way to frenzy. From this condition of 
leaderless anarchy Great Britain has rescued Egypt and 
India, and France has rescued Algeria. ‘The inference is 
easy, though not conclusive, that some really civilized 
nation, some nation which has in it the capacity of self- 
government, should protect Mexico from itself and direct« 
its steps toward the path of a true self-controlled civiliza- 
tion. Which nation of our half-dozen “civilized’”’ nations 
will attempt this? The answer may come, after the war, 
and soon after. 

To come to the savagery urged by La Reforma, any 
man, or nation, that overpasses the boundary between 
justice and cruelty has so far ceased to be civilized. The 
Iroquois Indians held the Hurons subject to them, in 
part by the policy of a cruel terrorization. But the 
“Maquas,’’ of the Big Lodge, among the New York lakes, 
laid no claim to civilization; power was their aim, con- 
quest their goal. It is one of the evils of warfare that it 


lures men across into the field of cruelty who never would — 


have made the crossing in times of peace. When our 


soldiers, in the Philippines, made use of “The Water _ 
7 b 


Cure,” they did that which may easily be condemn 
but they inflicted the pain in order to procure informat 
they did not inflict it for the sake of the pain its 


that is the most abysmal deep in the abyss « ctuelty: ty. 
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coming to recognize that a capacity to sub- 
emotions, prejudice, greed, revenge, and the 
aes Sree d to use judgment and reason,—this is the essential 
ax _ for a nation which attempts self-government. And we 
; see this method practised, frequently, in schools and 

colleges,—a wise training for the youth of our land. 
Mercurial and vivid as we Americans certainly are, at 
times we give proof of a solidity of substructure, a con- 
tinuity of sustained purpose, which, like the recent 
revelations of French character, are extremely encourag- 
ing. A few months ago an issue of considerable moment 
arose, at Washington; a position was taken, by the 
President, which was of nation-wide importance; and, 
instantly, men who had up to that time opposed many 
of his measures, rallied to his support; they expected, 
later, to resume their former attitudes, but, for that hour, 
_and on that measure, they backed the Chief Executive; 
men in office, men in private life, newspapers; the best 
of our citizenship proved by the stand they took that our 
people are capable of self-government. 
_ The crisis passed, the old partisanships were resumed, 
and the party in power was criticised or condemned, as 
before. that critical hour. But the significance of that 
crisis was not lost on clear-eyed observers of our national 
character. They saw in it what has often been remarked 
of our people, before an election and after: before the 
election enormous excitement and much rash talk and 
wild writing; but after the election a ready, reasonable 
acceptance of the status quo, and the big machines and 
the little, the public concerns and the private, go grind- 
ing on in peace and order. Yes, our nation, tumultuous 
as it becomes at times, is not cruel, is capable of self- 
control, and is therefore fitted for self-government. B. G. 
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4 Our Common Inheritance. 


It is possible that within the lifetime of the present 
generation there will be a coalescence of religious denom- 
inations in the United States that will leave as the princi- 
pal distinction between denominational organizations the 
difference between episcopacy and congregationalism. 
Underneath the diversities of creedal statements there is 
a substantial unanimity of belief that will in time make 
5 itself so apparent that it cannot be ignored. ‘That the 

new religious union will at first include Unitarians is 
¢ not probable. ' Indeed, the new confession of faith will 
; naturally include some articles that Unitarians cannot 
; accept. They may therefore find the new advance 
toward freedom and fellowship will be conducted with 
such restrictions that Unitarians will find it impossible 
to keep step with the majority. 
_ The reason for this apparent anomaly is easily found 
when we consider the facts in the case. Unitarianism 
has stripped itself of all the non-essentials of faith and 
practice; it will be many years before all the “evangeli- 
cal” churches will be able to do this. ‘Therefore the 
_ new religious union will not only leave Unitarianism on 
the outside, but it will make its task, for a time, more 


_ itself, Unitarianism thrives by neglect; but with Ortho- 
i doxy united, the condition will be much less propitious. 
_-—Nevertheless, the little band of truth-lovers and 
_truth-seekers who may have been segregated outside of 
_ the camp of the allied hosts of Christendom may take 
~ and hope because they believe themselves to be 
e exponents and guardians of all that is essential in 
common inheritance of the disunited sects of Chris- 
. Not boastfully but in all humility and loyalty 
tradition would they claim to be the 
fenders of all that is essential. 
eritance is recognized most readily 
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when we narrow our view to the relations between Ortho- 
dox and Unitarian Congregationalism. Our early his- 
tory is the same. Our social heritage is identical; our 
families have the same ancestry and the same social 
traditions; they are bound together by ties of kinship 
and affection; we have the same ethical inheritance; 
our standards of right and wrong in government, in 
business, and in social life are the same; we take the 
same view of charities, of reforms, of movements which 
affect the general welfare of society. 

Our political inheritance is the same. We think in 
the same way of civil and religious liberty; of the state 
and the citizen; of everything that makes our republic 
dear and venerable to us. 

We believe that the church and the state, while stand- 
ing together and working for the common good in amity 
and full co-operation, must be entirely independent of 
each other. We do not admit that the civil government 
has the right to impose upon the churches creeds to be 
accepted, or any religious tests of citizenship. We deny 
in common the right of any church or priesthood to 
dictate laws to the nation or to draw support from the 
state. We hold in common that, as in a republic every 
man is his own king, so in the church every one is called 
to be his own priest. 

Such things are common to all who accept the con- 
gregational order of government. But there is a deeper 
unity in the principles that lie back of all forms and 
creeds. There are principles that unite us; they are 
essential. There are creeds that divide us; they are 
non-essential. ; 

The principles which we hold in common with all 
Christian churches, sects, and denominations are such as 
these: belief in a universe animated and controlled by 
Spirit, infinite and eternal; a universe in which the 
supreme law is justice, absolute and universal; a love 
that has no bounds, revealing itself to all sentient beings 
everywhere; in the spiritual nature of man and the 
infinite possibilities of human nature,—these beliefs we 
all hold in common, and they are essential. 

What will be the fortunes of the various religions that 
now divide their adherents into separate and sometimes 
antagonistic classes, no one can tell. What will happen 
to the various bodies of Christian believers is beyond the 
scope of prophecy. That great changes are imminent it 
is easy to see, but whether the main divisions shall tend 
toward coalescence or temporarily fly apart does not 
now appear. All we can do as truth-seekers and truth- 
lovers is to hold fast to the eternal principles of truth 
and righteousness with the firm conviction that some- 
time the brightness of the everlasting light will be mani- 
fest and the dream of the ancient prophet will be ful- 
filled, for all men shall know the Lord from the least 
unto the greatest. 

Our common inheritance will endure, and sometime we 
shall be eontent to accept it as the ground of union and 
a forward movement of humanity. But not yet. 

All who can look back so far remember the wonderful 
expectations that attended the birth of modern science 
and the prospect of political emancipation and religious 
liberty in the beginning of the last century; and also 
how at the close of the century hope gave place to doubt 
because none of the bright visions had been realized. 
And yet with all our doubts and fears it was evident 
that in that half-century more progress had been made 
than in any five hundred years before. We have now 
new hopes and new fears, but our common inheritance 
abides, and on it we shall yet build the temple of a re- 
deemed humanity. G. B. 
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Patriotism,—Its Evolution. a 


THOMAS M. BALLIET.* 


Patriotism is a phase or form of morality ; it is an 
expression of one’s attitude toward the social group, and 
as such is a constituent part of morality. 


Morality is a social fact or phenomenon; it arises out . 


of the ethical relations of moral beings. ‘This is so true 
that some modern writers on scientific ethics base their 
science not on metaphysics but on sociology; and it is 
coming to be recognized in education that instruction in 
ethics to be effective in conduct must deal with the con- 
crete facts and problems of social life and not with meta- 
physical dogmas. The parables of Jesus are an illustra- 
tion in point. 

Morality, moreover, is progressive; it is progressive 
in the sense that the altruistic impulses are more and 
more a controlling force in conduct; it is progressive in 
the sense that what is right at one stage of civilization 
may not be right at a higher stage. Slavery came into 
the world as a moral reform, though probably not from 
moral motives; it came as a substitute for the killing of 
prisoners of war. Morality is progressive, in the third 
placé, as a social phenomenon, in that it evolved with 
the social group, its principles were recognized as valid 
only within the social group, and have expanded only 
with the social group. 

To be concrete. All nations have in their prehistoric 
and early historic periods passed through the clan and 
tribal stages of social and political organization. At 
these stages of evolution, as clans and tribes were mutually 
hostile to one another, the moral law was recognized as 
binding only within the clan or the tribe. It was theft 
to steal from one of your own clan, but robbing another 
clan and bringing back the loot to your own, was an act 
of patriotism; in Casar’s day it was: honored with a 
“Triumph” or triumphal procession in Rome; and it 
is the historic ancestor of the modern “‘war indemnity,” 
still recognized in our tribal morality of war. It was 
obligatory to be truthful with members of your own 
clan, but the more you deceived the leaders of other clans 
the greater diplomat you were. Disloyalty to your own 
clan was treason, and the penalty was death; but dis- 
loyalty to another clan was a virtue. Patriotism required 
not only that you should love your own clan but also 
that you should hate other clans. To kill one of your 
own clan was murder, to kill one of another clan made 
you a hero; and, as in case of some of our American 
Indian tribes, was a necessary condition of admission of 
youth to full membership in the tribe. 

As clans united into tribes and tribes into’ still larger 
units, and ultimately into nations, the moral law became 
recognized as valid in these larger groups. Wars dis- 
appeared between the social groups so united. 

From this it is obvious that universal morality between 
nations will never be possible until there is some form of 
federation of the world. When this is accomplished, and 
not till then, will war disappear from the face of the earth. 

We have mistaken our preaching of universal morality 
for its practice to such an extent that it is difficult to 
realize that our morality to-day is still largely tribal. 
“Class consciousness” is tribal morality; so is race 
prejudice; competitive business is based on _ tribal 
morality, and hence industrial wars, strikes, and lockouts. 
Senator Hoar stated, not many years ago on the floor of 
the Senate, that as late as 1742 there was still a law on 
the Massachusetts statute-books offering one dollar for 
every Indian scalp brought into the colony. It has 


*Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University: 
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own number. 
game of football, like all team games, is based on this 
group, or clan, instinct. 

Incidentally to our main thought, this aspect of the 
subject has a most important bearing on the moral 
education of children. A child’s morality must begin 
with clan morality and develop only gradually into 
universal morality. A chief point is to see to it that his 
morality does not suffer arrest on a lower plane. The 
gang instinct in boys is normal; but if they do not in 
due time outgrow it, it becomes criminal. It then 
permanently recognizes moral obligation only within the 
gang. ‘There is honor among thieves—but it is limited 
to their own number. 

Now, patriotism is an important element in morality; 
and all that has been said of group morality in general 
is true of patriotism in particular. It is loyalty to the 
group, devotion to the group; it demands service to the 
group; and sacrifice, even the sacrifice of life if need be, 
for the sake of the group. width, i 

Patriotism began in the race with loyalty to the clan 
and the tribe; it must begin in the individual with loyalty 
to the smaller group to which, as a child, he feels bound; 
it must broaden with moral contact with larger groups as 
life matures. Loyalty to home, friends, and community 
is the basis of the larger loyalty to the state and the. 
ultimate loyalty to the race. “Who was his neighbor?” 
of the parable is an appeal to this primitive loyalty felt 
even by simple minds. ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
because of the absence of this most primitive form of 
loyalty, indicates a criminal mind. 

Patriotism as devotion to the group is altruistic and is 
a virtue; as devotion to a small group within a group at 
the expense of the larger group, it is selfish and becomes 
a vice. When local interests outweigh general interests 
in public affairs, patriotism ceases to be a virtue. It 
leads to ‘“‘pork-barrel” legislation in Congress and in 
our State legislatures. It explains why the power of 
the President has grown in recent years so enormously. 
at the expense of Congress. The President as the repre-_ 
sentative of all the people represents the interests of the 
whole country, while members of Congress represent 
chiefly local interests, and sometimes even private 
interests. 

Patriotism has expanded in the course of history from. 
devotion to clan to devotion to nation. ‘There is where 
we are to-day. Is this to be its final form? Is the state 
the ultimate form of political organization, and are its- 
interests to be supreme? On this question hangs the — 
future peace of the world. If the Prussian conception 
of the state as the ultimate political unit is to prevail, 
and if the interests of each state regardless of the interests 
of other states is to be the final appeal to patriotism, then _ 
might will make right and cataclysms like the present 
one will repeat themselves through the centuries. Then 
the brotherhood of man may ultimately be realized as 
between individuals, but not as between states. The 
present war, it is to be hoped, will destroy this concep- 
tion of the state. — p itr 3S Fou 

Patriotism to-day is simply a high form of sare ® 
morality; it is not universal morality. It is a virtue im) 
so far as it checks and elevates a still narrower form 
group consciousness; it is a positive vice in so far as 
intense devotion to nation stands in the way of a wid 
a universal morality which should consist in de 
the highest interests of humanity as a whole. _ 
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_ This war has taught us as we have never been taught 

_ before that this nation is not, yet a unified nation, but 
rather a congeries of national groups with their local 
___—-patriotisms at the expense of the interests of the nation 
asa whole; it has also taught us that a patriotism which 
does not go beyond the individual state ultimately leads 

to war. So long as patriotism is merely national, neither 

- universal morality nor universal peace will be possible 
_ between nations. And this is the actual condition of 

the world to-day. Each nation places its own highest 
interests as the ultimate aim of action, and where interests 
between nations conflict, force, either potential, exerted 
through diplomacy, or actual and exerted through war, 
must decide the issue. It is unfortunately wholly unsafe 

for one nation to trust the altruism of another nation. 

The present war has ruthlessly opened our eyes to this 
fact. Hence for the present and the near future, military 
preparedness sufficient to discourage aggression is the 
only safeguard of a country. China is just now learn- 
ing this costly lesson from Japan. The doctrine of non- 
resistance is an ideal toward which the world is moving, 
but not an ideal which can be realized at present. It 
fails to recognize that morality is in process of evolution, 
and that international morality is the last stage of this 
evolution; and it fails to take its bearings and. consider 
the stage in this long process of evolution which we have 
‘reached. ; : 

_ Neither is the solution general disarmament. This 
would remove temporarily the means of fighting but not 
‘the causes of war; and the means would again be found. 

As we have seen, morality has broadened with the 
growth of the political, or governmental, unit; it has not 
preceded it. We must first establish the universal state, 
the federation of the world, before we can develop uni- 
versal, or international, morality. ‘The evolution of mo- 
rality, while it has no doubt influenced the establishment of 
a wider political organization of society, has in the main 

- followed, and not preceded, the widening of the political 

‘unit. _ What we need is a code of international law which 
will federate the leading nations of the world; an inter- 
national court which shall decide all questions hitherto 


7 decided by war; and a sufficient military or naval force 
to enforce its decisions upon unwilling recalcitrants. The 
i League to Enforce Peace after the present war is the most 


# promising agency yet suggested to prevent a recurrence 
of world wars in the future. 


Current Topics. . 


_ Tue possibility of a great railroad strike which would 
‘hamper seriously the operations of the main systems of 
the country, was engaging the attention of corporations 
and shippers at the beginning of the week. It was evi- 
dent from the counting of the 400,000 ballots cast by 
the railroad brotherhoods that the sentiment among the 
employees was strongly in favor of the declaration of 
a strike. Such an event, it was universally recognized, 
would bring about a paralysis of the carrying industry 

ve the country; would seriously retard and imperil travel 


much newspaper space to the state- 
ive causes. In the mean while the 
e prospect of a strike with a feeling 
ae: 


_ partly officered by Germans. 
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‘THE progress achieved in the gradual education of the 


Filipinos in the science and practice of self-government is - 


indicated by the latest changes in the personnel of the in- 
sular administration at Manila. For the first time since 
the Philippines came under American control, a native 
Filipino, Sefior Adriano Hernandez, has been appointed 
to the important post of director of agriculture. Another 
Filipino, a lawyer, has been appointed assistant director 
of education to succeed an American. Gradually the 
administration of the islands is being placed in the hands 
of natives. The Administration at Washington, in pur- 
suance of its pledge of ultimate independence for the 
Filipinos, is training natives to the important duties of 
government. All through the Orient the American ex- 
periment at Manila is being observed with interest by 
progressive Orientals in the hope that it will demonstrate 
the capacity of the Oriental mind and temperament to 
adapt themselves to democratic institutions. 


wt 
THE treaty for the sale of the Danish West Indies to 


the United States was signed in New York last week. 
The agreement now goes before the Danish Rigsdag and 


before Congress for its ratification or rejection. In 


Denmark some opposition to the compact. entered into 
by the Danish Government is becoming evident. Some 
of the newspapers are bitter in their attacks upon the 
project for the relinquishment of one of the few possessions 
that remain to Denmark of the wide domain which once 
included Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Schleswig-Holstein, 
and other minor territories. The Government at Copen- 
hagen, however, appears to be. convinced that it would 
be to the best interest of the country to surrender, for a 
generous consideration, understood to be $25,000,000, a 
far-lying possession which not-only has not been profit- 
able to Denmark, but also has involved heavy ex- 
penditures from the treasury and, especially in recent 
years, keen distress to the islanders by reason of the 
gradual disintergration of the industries and commerce 
of the little archipelago. 
& 


AFTER protracted negotiations between Pekin, the 
State Department at Washington, and a group of bankers 
in New York, it was announced at the end of last week 
that the effort to place a Chinese loan in America had 
failed. Three years ago, when the Chinese Republic had 
been newly established, a group of American bankers 
took the initial steps to join the financiers of five other 
Powers in the negotiation of what was designated as the 
“six-power”’ loan to China. The money at that time, 
as now, was needed primarily for the reorganization of 
the administration of the country and the establishment 
of a better police, better sanitation, and better public 
service as a whole. Owing to the unwillingness of the 
State Department to guarantee the investment pro- 
posed by the American bankers, the scheme of American 
participation was dropped. This time it was the State 
Department that tried, in behalf of China, to interest 
American capital in the development of that country, 
but the New York group of financiers were not satis- 
fied with the terms suggested by Washington. 


J 


A SIGNIFICANT event of the military operations in the 
world-war was an attack last week upon the Suez Canal 
route by a force of Turks, estimated at 14,000 men, 
It has been held by Ger- 
man military experts that an effective blow at the canal 
would cripple England so seriously that peace would 
follow as an inevitable result. The outcome of the 
present expedition, however, proved disastrous for the 
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‘Turks, who at the end of last week suffered a severe de- 
feat at Romani, near the main caravan route from Egypt 
into Arabia. ‘The official account of the operations 
given out by the War Office in London conveyed the in- 
formation that the British fortifications east of the 
canal have been greatly developed since the beginning 
of the war, and there appeared to be some bewilderment 
among British military experts as to the expectations 
which had prompted the despatch of so inadequate a 
force against an army strongly entrenched and of great 
numbers. 
ad 


THE utterances of sovereigns, generalissimi, and 
premiers last week, on the occasion of the beginning of 
the third year of the war, reflected a firm determination 
on all sides to continue the struggle with undiminished 
energy. Gen. Haig, the British commander-in-chief in 
France, and Gen. Joffre, the French commander-in-chief, 
conveyed the feeling that the corner had been turned in 
the allied operations, and the confidence that the allied 
arms would continue to achieve victories. In two 
remarkable communications given out earlier—one to 
the German armies at the front and the other to the im- 
perial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg—Kaiser 
Wilhelm pointed to the victories of the past and sought 
to impress upon both military and civilians throughout 
the Empire the necessity for further sacrifices, on an 
even larger scale than heretofore, if the cause of the 
Central Powers is to achieve a final triumph. In no 
utterance by sovereign, chancellor, or general was there 
the faintest whisper of the word “peace.” The consensus 
of sentiment on all sides was for war, more fiercely waged 
than ever before. 

J 


AN extension of the area of Pan-European hostilities 
was indicated at the beginning of the week by the course 
of public sentiment and official action in Italy for the 
preceding fortnight. Italy is in the anomalous position of 
being at war with Austria-Hungary and at peace with one 
of Austria’s allies, Germany. One of the achievements of 
Prince von Biilow before he withdrew from the German 
Embassy at Rome on the eve of the outbreak of war 
between Italy and Austria-Hungary, was the negotiation 
of a treaty which guaranteed the continuance of peace- 
ful commercial relations between Italy and Germany 
and the rights of the nationals of either country in the 
other. This treaty has been made the object of bitter 
denunciation in Italy, and there have been various re- 
ports, not completely susbstantiated, of its denunciation 
by the Government at Rome. ‘The denunciation of the 
treaty, it is surmised, would be followed in due course 
by the beginning of open hostilities between Germany 
and Italy. ‘To the accomplishment of such a purpose a 
tremendous amount of diplomatic energy and public 
sentiment has been directed in Rome, especially since 
the Italian Government in a recent public statement 
announced that Germany had violated the terms of the 
much-mooted agreement by suspending payments due to 
Italian nationals and in other ways. 1 


Brevittes. 


One of the ways in which a sermon may be distinguished 
from an essay is in its use of pronouns. ‘The essay con- 
tains pronouns of the third person,—namely, “It,” 
“He,” “She,” “They,” and “Them.” The sermon 
uses the first and second person,—‘‘ We,” and “Us,” and 
ex OI: 


This excitement about voracious sharks on the Atlan 
Coast is unnecessary. ‘They can easily be rendered harm- 
less. A swimmer needs simply to carry a sharpened stick 
into the water with him; when the shark opens his mouth, 
place the stick in said mouth, transversely, one point in 
each jaw. And there you are. Why all this anxiety 
about sharks? 


Softening of Street Manners in London. 


A truly democratic society exists nowhere, but we may 
find something like it in public conveyances. Birth, 
education, or money gives no advantage to a passenger 
ina’bus. On the other hand, though all social distinctions 
must be temporarily abandoned by those who cross the 
threshold or climb the stairs, the ’bus is ruled over, both 
inside and out, by a benevolent tyrant called a ‘“‘con- 
ductor.” He, though he sets at naught all the social 
rules which apply outside his domain, does show respect 
of persons, and singles out for special favor those who 
appeal to his Cockney heart. Usually, his invidious 
distinctions are made in a manner worthy of all praise. 
The infirm hold the place of honor in the ’bus-conductor’s 
hierarchy. Next to them come the aged; next the 
children; and after them—a long way after—the ordinary 
world. The children are helped in and out with the 
greatest kindness, the ’bus is made. to wait for lame men, 
while normal-sized passengers are packed together like 
sardines in order to make a comfortable place for some 
stout, elderly person who, without semblance of apology, 
has proceeded to distribute her weight over the two 
pairs of knees nearest to her. Met b. 
Generally the public opinion of the ’bus entirely 
upholds the conductor. The influence of the tyrant is 
too strong to allow of protest, but now and then cases 
of rebellion occur, and bold females who consider them- 
selves slighted vow that they will write to the Company. - 
But an ordinary "bus-load contains no such heroines. 
Not long ago the present writer saw a conductor keep 
quite a number of sensible-looking women in subjection 
from Kensington Church to Chelsea. Whenever the 
‘bus stopped he asked in sarcastic tones if any one was 
thinking of alighting at any spot within the next three or 
four yards, and, if so, ‘‘would they be so good” as to 
speak now. No one ventured to make any reply, and 
several timid persons, among them the present writer, 
allowed themselves to be carried well beyond their 
destination rather than ask any concession from the tyrant. 
Sometimes, however, the will of the passengers prevails 
by reason of unanimity. A few nights ago a drunken 
soldier got, late at night, into a West End ’bus. The 
conductor civilly asked him to get out. The man began 
to argue, and a number of elderly women took his part. 
“Let him stop,” they begged, one after another. “It 
was not as if he were abusive,’’ said one. ‘‘ No, indeed,” 
agreed another; “considering he has had a drop too 
much he’s very nice.” ‘If you don’t mind, ladies, I fi 
don’t,”’ said the conductor, and he retired to the top of 
the vehicle. Finally, it became necessary to eject the 
drunkard, and the very little force was deprecated by 
several passengers. ‘“‘What a shame to push the poor — 
fellow!” sighed an old lady. A great deal is permitted 
to soldiers just now. It is not easy to refuse a favor to — 
a man whose coat is covered with the mud of Flanders. 
A week or two ago a puppy, declared by its owner to 
“born in the trenches,” and to have come that very 
from the Verdun neighborhood, kept a busful of pe 
fascinated by its tricks and its efforts to lick every fac 
within possible reach. Disagreeables occasion 
when military-minded young ladies take it i ta 
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ffi sient pond te’ not pibeing paid 1 to Wounded 
; yho offer seats, not only to women but to old 
an - The other. day in a Knightsbridge omnibus a poor 
gentleman was volubly upbraided for aécepting the 
“seat of a young officer with a beplastered head. The old 
man was mute, but his wife turned upon the lady, and 
the young officer, in obvious terror and embarrassment, 
left the ’bus under cover of hostilities. The conductor 
remained an interested spectator, and punctuated the 

4 argument with shouts of “Hold tight!” 

We cannot help thinking that if Charles Dickens could 
come back he would be very much surprised at the 
softening of street manners. It is, we believe, the social 
life of the conveyance which has brought it about. The 
tendency to laugh at small misfortunes is gone, and with 
it a great deal of suspicion. It isnot uncommon nowadays 
to be asked by some fellow-passenger who has only 
standing-room, and no hand free to use for anything but 
self-support, to get her purse out of her pocket and a 
penny out of her purse. We are inclined to think that 
the immense number of women who have just now been 
intrusted with men’s work will have a still further effect 
in fostering politeness. It is true that the immense 
incursion of women factory hands which has taken place 
in the last few years has in no sense softened the social 
life of factories. It does not seem to suit the feminine 

character to live in herds. Great crowds of girls and 
women become as rough as men, and all the peculiar 
. influence for good which we associate with femininity 
: is lost. But women in more isolated positions are power- 
ful, though it is impossible to deny that such positions 
} ‘may be fraught with danger. At the end of the war 
the dangers will have to be faced. For the present the 
| feeling of the public is a sufficient protection, but not a 
lasting one. The really respectful politeness shown to 
very young ticket clerks and conductresses is a signifi- 
cant thing. It proves that men acquiesce in the great 
change which is taking place, and are willing to let women 
—as individuals, and not only in great gangs—do men’s 
: work and stand upon a working equality with themselves. 
__. Whether they regard the change as an emergency measure, 
or whether it is something to which they have for long 
been making up their minds, is doubtful. It seems as 
if they were sorry to let the old notion of their own 
complete supremacy in the world outside their own doors 
go without a struggle. But it would be rash, we think, 
to make too sure of this. They may yet reflect that no 
improvement in the outside world is worth the disintegra- 
tion of the inside world—i.e., the home. Meanwhile the 
manners of the world which. lies outside the front 
door have changed for the better, thanks largely to 
women. But the return of the soldier may mean a new 
feminist struggle. The path of civilization never did 
run smooth.— Spectator (London). . 


Letters to the Editor. 
- The Authority of Jesus. 


n ayehat ee of August 3, between the letter nat 
aynes Holmes and the editorial signed D.? Mr. 
rew attention to the position, regarding the 
number of English Unitarian ministers. 
ot need of consistency in our American 
ruck me was that each of | these 
cor ae upon the teachings 


‘from The Labour Leader concerning the 
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of Jesus, as authority over the thoughts and actions of 
men. ‘To be sure, the editorial quoted the gospel record 
of Jesus, to show that resistance, and even warfare, might 
be commendable. The letter of Mr. Holmes referred, 
indirectly, to the authority of Jesus as forbidding these 
things. ‘This point, held in common by the two articles,— 

an open or tacit recognition of the authority of Jesus,— 

seemed to me surprising in Unitarian writers, in a Uni- 
tarian weekly, when we had supposed that Unitarians 
recognized no external authority, but only the authority 


of the reason, and intuition, and conscience, within each 


man’s nature. 
READER. 


A Reply to Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The rather vague quotation in last week’ s Register 
“Unitarian 
Peace Fellowship”’ hardly seems to bear all the inferences 
that Mr. Holmes deduces from it. It is to be hoped that 
no Englishmen have used the Unitarian name to justify 
such a cowardly evasion of duty or such folly as that which 
he lauds so persistently. When England is staking every- 
thing for freedom and for national existence, it would 
be an everlasting disgrace to the Unitarian name to 
use it as a cloak for those who sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful and refuse to lift a finger to help their country in its 
direst extremity. It is stealing the livery of Heaven to 
serve the Devil in. 
WituiAM H. Eppy. 


The Communion Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

If you can afford space for a few more words in regard 
to the Communion Service, I desire to add my humble 
protest against the use therein of fermented wine. ‘Those 
of us who feel no special disapproval of symbolism as 
such, and who now find the service helpful and hold it 
dear, would surely not find it valueless if wine were re- 
placed by water or even omitted altogether. By dispens- 
ing with the use of wine, a church does not necessarily 
commit itself to any extreme views in regard to total 
abstinence or legislative prohibition; it simply recognizes 
the practical fact that the indiscriminate use of alcoholic 
liquor in ordinary life is a crying evil which earnest work- 
ers are trying to abolish. 

It certainly seems a little incongruous, when the 


citizens of a locality unite to forbid the sale of intoxicating 


liquors,—for the sake of lessening the sin and sorrow in 
their community,—that their law should have a clause 
excepting churches from its operation. Some churches 
have already felt this to be an absurdity, and discontinued 
the use of wine. Should it not be comparatively easy for 
Unitarians, in view of their independence of tradition 
and of their interest in social progress, to follow this 
example? Meh). As 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Aug: 3, 1916. 


Church and State. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I wish to call attention to some recent events, which 
show the radieal difference between the political principles 
of the Roman Catholic Church and those of a true de- 


mocracy. Fach ote 
The scandal that grew out of the recent inquiry into 


® 


the management .of certain charitable institutions in 


-a bigoted persecution. 
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‘New York City to see whether the 22,000 dependent 
children, committed to these homes and paid for by the 
city at the rate of $5,000,000 a year, were being properly 
cared for, has brought forth a sharp protest from the 
priests and especially from Father Blakely, who claims 
that Catholic institutions should not be subjected to 
inspection and supervision. 
that the Catholic Church is superior to civil and state 
authority. 

Mayor Mitchel, who ordered the investigation, al- 
though himself a Catholic, has been severely censured by 
some of his own churchmen, yet has been congratulated 
by the liberal, non-sectarian press of the city for having 
done a difficult task bravely. Of the twenty-six institu- 
tions investigated twelve were Catholic and fourteen non- 
Catholic. ‘The Protestants and Jews offered little or no 
opposition, and did not consider themselves victims of 
Certain Catholics, however, 
regarded the inspection as a direct attack upon devoted 


priests and nuns, an insult to their religion and their God. 


Father Blakely frankly states the irreconcilable 
antagonism that exists between the Catholic Church and 
modern sociology. ‘The one is from God, the otheris not; 
the one obeys the teachings of a Divine Revelation, while 
the other only follows the fluctuating standards of modern 
expediency—the highest good of the community. Here, 
then, is revived the old warfare between the church and 
the state, between theology and science, between an 
ancient hierarchy and a government ‘‘Of the people, by 
the people and for the people.’ The right of the state 
to control works of public charity and education is opposed 
to the political traditions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and every attempt of the state to exercise that right is 
vigorously fought by its priesthood. To the American 
public school system they oppose the parochial school 
and persistently demand a division of the public school 
funds for the benefit of their institutions. 

Next to their dislike of our public. schools is their 
hostility to free speech, that is, to any freedom of discus- 
‘sion that may make clear to the popular mind the essential 
difference between Catholic politics and the principles 
of free thought, free inquiry, and a frank and fair com- 
parison of these opposing tendencies. Recently, at 
Haverhill and elsewhere, public lecturers, announced to 
set forth these principles, have been rudely interrupted, 
and in some instances their meetings have been broken 
up by riotous demonstrations on the part of Catholics. 

Freedom of the press is equally distasteful to these 
religionists, especially when it aims to criticise the arrogant 
pretensions of their church. =) 

Not long since, a bill was introduced, in Congress, by a 
zealous Catholic member from Massachusetts intended to 
prevent the distribution by the United States mail of 
any and all publications which condemn the political 
policy of leading cardinals and bishops and attack the 
actions of their priests. If the bill is ever passed, it will 
be, not because there do not already exist in every State 
of the Union laws against criminal libel and slander, 
but because devoted Catholics, who seek to advance the 
power of Rome in this republic, have been assisted by 
Protestant politicians who are looking for votes, and who 
are thoroughly averse to doing anything which may alien- 
ate their Catholic constituents. And these in turn have 
been aided by editors of secular daily press, to whom 
‘business is business,’? and who are anxious to increase 
their circulation. 

‘Thus, the three things most dear to the heart of every 
true patriot—free schools, free speech, and freedom of the 
aed the very things the Catholic Church most dis- 

es: 


It raises the old contention - 
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Last week we read of an attempt to dynamite a building 25 
in Aurora, Mo., where an anti-Catholic newspaper. is — 
published. Fortunately no lives were lost, and the fire © 
was soon extinguished; but the motive that prompted the 
dastardly deed clearly shows how deeply seated is the 
hostility to our free institutions cherished by some of our 
Catholic citizens. ; ; 

As the shot once fired by the embattled farmers at Con- 
cord was heard around the world, so the deadly bombs 
exploded in Missouri should arouse us from our complacent 
optimism and compel us to consider the real significance 
of what is taking place. » 

GEORGE W. CUTTER. 
' WaTERTOWN, Mass. 


Mr. Eliot’s New Prayer-book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— + 


In your last issue of the Register, for August 3, yo 
printed a letter from Rev- Frederick Eliot of Cambridge 
suggesting that a new prayer-book be arranged, primarily 
for young people. He advocates further that the prayer- 
book contain ‘‘special provision for the church holidays, 
such as All Saints’, Advent, Epiphany... .’’ ‘This seems 
to me to be a new departure for the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. Why should our Unitarian young people be called 
upon to use what sounds to me very much like an Episco- 
palian prayer-book? 

If The Alliance is to give its assistance to such a plan, 
it would be greatly at variance with the standards of 
simplicity in worship which we have associated at all - 
times with our Unitarian denomination. It seems to 
me that a set of Episcopalian prayers, given to our young 
people at an impressionable age, would result very nat- 
urally in drawing these young people away from the 
faith of their fathers, into the Episcopal Church. 


Very truly yours, 
C. S. C., An Alliance Member. 


International Police.* 


International police as a sanction—that is, as a means 
of enforcing international law—is to-day one of the 
debated questions of the world-peace movement. But, 
when people speak of international police, they often 
fail to distinguish carefully the meaning of the term. 
International police is a misnomer. What is meant is an 
international army and navy, not a force of policemen, 
sheriffs, or marshals in the sense in which the word is 
commonly used in the United States. ental 

International police is, however, not a new idea. It is 
one of the oldest and most persistent ideas associated with 
the movement for world peace. It was embodied in the 
Great Design of Henry IV. and in the project of William 
Penn for the peace of Europe, both which propositions 
date back to the seventeenth century. It was part of 
the scheme of the Abbé de St. Pierre, who elaborated 
early models, and was embodied in Rousseau’s Project of 
Perpetual Peace which antedated by a few years the out- 
break of the French Revolution. Europe has changed — 
since those proposals were made, but they may be con- — 
sidered as steps in the evolution of thought about sanc- 
tions. Suffice it to say that in general they contemplated — 
a European® federation with armed force to carry into © 
effect the vote of its congress or the decision of its 


*From the introduction to a: the 
for May, 1916. } Pe 
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tain a treaty, to punish a member who negotiated 
. “ witreat y adverse to the confederation, or made preparations 
__. for war on it, took arms to resist it, or attacked one of its 
| members. Maite. 

The organized peace movement, which was begun at 
the end of the Napoleonic wars, has never as a whole 
favored coercive sanctions. 
of William Ladd, founder of the American Peace Society 

and author of an “Essay on a Congress of Nations’ 
(1840), a work that in respect to the use of force is typical 
of most modern peace projects whether proposed by 
Europeans or Americans. William Ladd advocated a 
congress for the codification of international law and a 
court of arbitration to apply the law, but behind neither 
congress nor court was there a policeman. ‘The most 
influential organization of public men making for world 
peace, the Interparliamentary Union, does not as a body 
approve the idea of international coercion. 

The Hague conferences have not adopted collective 
force as a sanction to international conventions. The 
Hague Conference of 1907 provided certain penalties or 
compensations for the breaking of rules for the conduct 
of warfare on land, and stipulated in the Porter-Drago 
convention that force should not be used to collect con- 
tractual debts until a nation had refused to arbitrate, 
or, having consented to do so, declined to go on with the 
necessary arbitral proceedings; but, though the right to 
use force as a last resort was implied, no thought of its 
exercise by a union of the nations or by any other than 


the aggrieved nation was intimated. When the Powers 


at The Hague in 1907 expressed their conviction that 
' certain disputes relating to the interpretation and ap- 
plication of the provisions of international agreements 
might be submitted to compulsory arbitration without 
restriction, no plan for the use of force was recommended. 
No international army or navy is authorized to enforce 
neutrality regulations relating to land or maritime war- 
fare. Each state is to defend its own neutrality; so- 
called neutralized states like Belgium and Switzerland 
whose integrity was guaranteed by some of the Great 
Powers are not protected by specific guarantee under 
the Hague conventions. We find no mention of inter- 
national force in the convention establishing the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration dr the draft for the Court 
} of Arbitral Justice or the convention for the International 
& Prize Court. It was the understanding that the litigant 
nations who used these courts were to carry out their 
: decisions in good faith, and it was thought that public 
opinion, as well as enlightened self-interest, would be 
strong enough to constrain them to do it. 
: It may be said that by custom nations, when entering 
4 upon an arbitration, agree either expressly or impliedly 
to accept the decision to be rendered if it accords with the 
terms of submission, though in some cases they may 
reserve the right to have another hearing. ‘Thus far no 
force has been required to sustain an arbitral decision. 
If a decision has proved to be unacceptable, questions 
left at issue have been resubmitted to arbitration or 
an adjustment of them has been made by diplomacy. 
But not all cases that might have been arbitrated have 
been brought to court, some of them, like the difficulty 
between the United States and Spain in 1898, having 
been referred to war; and here has been a limitation to 
the development of arbitration. 
- Such of their disputes as the nations have referred to 
arbitration have been submitted voluntarily, in ac- 
ance with a treaty made for the settlement of a dis- 
when it has arisen, or under a standing arbitration 
or arbitral clause in some other kind of treaty 
i to. The agreement to arbitrate is 
ig in pairs, not in concert. It is 


It has followed in the steps 


not made by, but outside of, the Hague Conference, 
which has established an optional court and laid down a 


code of procedure, but has not created a compulsory 


jurisdiction even for this kind of treaty. 

An arbitration treaty, therefore, is seen to be but the 
beginning of an international jurisdiction which is now 
of moral obligation, but which, under a fully developed 
international ‘government, might also become com- 
pulsory by the sanction of force if it were deemed wise 
to adopt such sanction. 

The basis upon which the world has been organized, 
or rather not organized, accounts in a large measure for 
the fact that public opinion has been regarded as the only 
practical sanction of arbitral decisions for our time. In 
an age marked by the rise and growth of nationalities in- 
dependence has characterized the nations in their dealings 
with eachother. On occasion they have resolutely asserted 
their claims by means of their own armed forces under an 
assumed right of self-redress or intervention. ‘To an inter- 
national system demanding the surrender of as much 
national sovereignty as collective international compulsion 
would imply they would not have agreed. 

Furthermore, in this age of imperialism nations like 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, and France have been 
reaching out beyond their borders to establish empires 
under their own flag or to exercise their power in self- 
appropriated spheres of commercial influence in other 
lands, to found colonies, or to establish self-governing 
dominions of their own race capable in time of federation 
with the mother country. By Europe the old balance 
of power theory has been extended to ‘Asia and Africa, 
each rival nation claiming privilege or territory as com- 
pensation for another’s gain. ‘Treaties have been vio- 
lated, antagonisms provoked, suspicions aroused, al- 
liances formed, and armaments multiplied. ‘There has 
been no stability in the status quo, and very little desire 
to have it fixed except by nations that were satisfied with 
what possessions, trade privileges, or national rights they 
had gained. No conference of responsible statesmen 
could have agreed upon a status quo. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union, at Geneva in 1912, would not seriously 
consider a resolution, proposed by a United States dele- 
gate, looking to a fixed status as a starting-point for the 
organization of a permanently peaceful world order. The 
members were not ready for the recognition of such a 
principle, as it was feared it would work injustice to some 
races, or defeat the cherished plans of others, or conse- 
crate the colonial gains of predatory states. Only an 
occasion has been needed to throw a dissatisfied and 
agitated world into a state of war, and the war has come. 

Under such conditions, the true import of which it is 
easier to see now than it was before the war, it was 
unreasonable to expect the nations to put themselves in 
a position to be coerced by international police, and 
therefore it was felt by some leaders of the peace move- 
ment that the proposition to institute it was untimely. 
They feared its advocacy would hinder the moderate but 
steady progress that the cause of peace was making under 
the Hague system. 

But, though the majority of writers on international 
peace have thought the sanction of public opinion and 
good faith to be the most practical for the present age, 
seyeral distinguished publicists of our time, believing 
lack of armed force behind international law to be a 
serious defect, have proposed international police for 
present use or for use in the near future, but have offered 
no detailed plans for its organization. Others have con- 
sidered it an essential adjunct to an international govern- 
ment or world state, to be formed substantially on the 
model of the United States of America whenever it can 
be realized, whether now or in the distant future. Some 
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writers have proposed international police for the execu- 
~ tion of Hague conventions. Others have suggested it as 
a means of compelling obedience to decisions of the 
Hague Court or reference of a case to it, and still others 
have urged it as a substitute for rival armies and navies, 
a measure of economy in armaments, or a preparation 
for disarmament, and probably as a necessary preliminary 
to world peace. Among Europeans who have spoken 
out from strong conviction on the subject may be named 
Prof. J. R. Seeley of Great Britain and Prof. C. Van 
Vollenhoven of Holland, and, among Americans, Edwin 
Ginn, founder of the World Peace Foundation, and Ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard University. 

Since the war broke out, the lack of force behind inter- 
national law has been considered by many publicists 
more than ever before to be a fatal defect, which should 
be remedied. Of proposals made before the war that of 
Prof. Van Vollenhoven was the most widely discussed, 
while of those made since the war that of the League to 
Enforce Peace is the most popular. : 


The Ship. 


MARY P. SEARS. 


Out on the far horizon’s violet rim 
Where the calm ocean luminously pale 
Melts in the circling sky all silver-dim 
There floats a silent ship with lifted sail. 


A dreamlike ship between the sky and sea 

Poised like a bird with shining wing and breast, 
A voyager lonely as the soul must be 

Bound on its unimaginable quest. 


Educated Traitors. 


R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


Commencements have ended all over our land. College 
graduates by thousands take their places in the practical 
life of their communities, of the nation, and of the world. 
In their colleges they have been taught the highest 
principles in their field of study which the mind can 
demonstrate and co-ordinate into education. Those 
principles are eternal, independent of any opinion regard- 
ing them held by those who study them, and they are 
dominant in their field. 

These graduates enter their practical life as experts 
in certain matters compared with their untrained fellow- 
citizens. Uneducated men may reasonably look to them 
for a better judgment than the average man has, regarding 
the forces and the laws which operate in human affairs, 
which concern the efficiency of local administrations, the 
development of national life and character, the relations 
of nations, the peace and prosperity of the world. These 
graduates know, better than those who have only the 
light of common sense, where lies national safety and what 
courses are full of peril. ‘They have been instructed so 
they cannot err regarding the main forces which make 
for truth, strength, and permanence in financial, social, 
industrial, and political affairs. ‘They have a just claim 
to be trusted as far as they are courageous and loyal to 
the truth. 

Such graduates, knowing better than the untrained 
the right and the wrong way in political affairs, have a 
peculiarly heavy responsibility. Upon them, in an excep- 
tional degree, rests the obligation of intelligent study of 
current events. Upon them lies the duty of absolute 
fidelity to the principles which they know dominate 
public affairs and hence determine the weal or 
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the woe of all pee seiticend Bons them, abo : 
all other men, complete independence of thought and a 
of political action is the only honorable standard. From — 
them, more than from any other class, do truth and 
patriotism demand full measure of self-sacrifice, in order 

that the welfare of state and nation, involving unspeak- 

able private and personal consequences, may be promoted. 

No more can this class, or any member of it, shake off 
these relations and these obligations than he can shake — 

off his human nature. By the very conditions of his 
existence as an educatéd man it cannot be otherwise. © 

It is easily possible that popular opinion may clamor 
for a policy which the educated man knows is full of 
disaster. Conspicuous as an illustration may be men- 
tioned the greenback craze pending the resumption of 
specie payments after the Civil War. Loud was the 
clamor and plausible were the pleas for the rag baby, 
and many were the thousands deceived thereby. Edu-- 
cated politicians prostituted their talents and betrayed 
what they knew was truth in order to ride to office on 
the crest of the wave of popular credulity and folly. 

Such men are in public life to-day. For them truth is 
less than office. Public welfare they betray in order that 
they may draw money from the people’s treasury and 
applause from the ignorant. Yet, by every standard 
which we honor in American public life, the first duty of 
every citizen is to put country higher than self. Men 
who have had the benefit of instruction in our colleges, 
even if they have not had personally the vision of truth, 
know that loyalty demands fidelity to principles which 
dominate human affairs. ‘Truth first for country’s sake 
and for the world is the only standard by which they 
can honorably direct their lives. Self-regard is as base 
as is the coward who runs away while his comrades fight 
the battle. 

Here, then, we reach the decisive judgment regarding 
the character and the patriotism of public men, especially 
of educated men who know what truth and loyalty in ~ 
public life demand. He who does not stand independent 
and loyal to the principles he knows to be supreme is a 
traitor to his country as well as false to every sentiment 
of truth in himself. He deliberately sacrifices his country 
in order that he may gain personally. He is worse than 
Benedict Arnold, for that traitor had a personal grudge 
to pay; but the modern Arnold has only sordid motives 
in his base heart. 

The educated graduate knows when the country’s 
welfare runs counter to the popular belief. By truths 
which have been demonstrated to him beyond doubt he 
knows when the majority is wrong. He realizes that he 
ought to throw all the weight of his education and 
personality against the popular current, to throw it back 
if possible, to be overwhelmed by it if necessary, but 
never to be silent or to concede it or, least of all, to sup- 
port it actively. Country demands self-assertion and, 
if need be, self- sacrifice as truly as of any soldier at the 
cannon’s mouth. 

Wherever we have a public man who has abandoned. 
his independence and his conscience for the sake of self, 
or even of party, there we havea real traitor. He is un- 
worthy of the title of ‘““American.’”’ ‘True Americanism 
demands self-sacrifice now as fully as in. ’76 or in ’61. 
He who says, “I am a party man,” and tramples on what 
he knows is the truth in the laws operative in political — 
life is false to his country. “‘ Let no such man be trusted.” 

If the majority of the voters have not the training tng: 
judge correctly the principles involved in public issu 
if they have not the familiarity with history to q 
instances which warn of impending danger, they do hay 
at least, the facts to enable them to see wheth r 
the educated man who seeks their note L 
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Sr és in which he was instructed and which he knows 
7 id. In that field and to that extent the responsi- 
__ bility is upon the voters. If they have reason to believe 
_ him to be a traitor to country, theirs is the-guilt if they 
a support him. His guilt is none the less, but they share 
‘ with him the responsibility for the disasters to country 
which are sure to follow contempt for the principles which 
he betrays and which they ignore. Both are false to true 
Americanism, and both deserve the fate which they 
must suffer. Both must face the verdict of history, 
which will surely affirm the folly of the people and their 
faithlessness to truth and also that their chosen repre- 
sentative was a traitor to his country in that he wilfully 
and as a coward betrayed it, even though the popular 
applause of his time acclaimed him to be a statesman. 
This is no harsh judgment on present men and present 
affairs. Violated laws of the nature of things have no 
pity for their violators, whether persons or people. It is 
for our voters to go to the polls, conscious of the conse- 
' quences of violation. By this standard should every 
candidate be judged. If judgment is withheld, both 
people and candidate are under condemnation. If 
judgment be given, the people will be saved, though 
the candidate perish. 


Dr. Hale in Europe. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


IPART. YT: 


A man of Dr. Hale’s eagerness for knowledge was 
predestined to travel much abroad, as well as in his 
native land; and, with his catholicity of taste, he was 
sure to find many points of contact with human beings, 
of all races, colors, and beliefs. Dr. Hale found, always, 
keen stimulus from contact with his fellow-men—and 
this, too, not in obedience to the rule which he gave to 
us younger people, “Get into touch, each day, with 
some mind superior to your own.” It was not easy for 
that great man to find a mind superior to his own; but 
he carried the alchemist’s secret always with him, and 
could transmute the commonest elements of human 
nature into the precious metal of his own wise, uplifting 
thought, and return them, in good current coin, to his 
listeners and readers. 
Dr. Hale travelled widely; yet he was subject to the 
same psychological laws which other travellers feel, and 
none of his later journeys quite equalled in keen interest 
that first one which he took in 1859. He was fully alive 
_ to this law, and alludes to it in an early page of his “‘ Ninety 
Days’ Worth of Europe,” a small book compiled from 
his public and private letters written during that first 
journey; he quotes Dr. Henry Bellows in the North 
_ American, who said that one’s first twenty-four hours 
abroad have “a tang, a smack, in them which nothing 
afterwards compares with.’”’ When he took his first 

_ journey across the ocean he was thirty-seven years old, 
and had given himself and his friends good proof of his 
_ masterful powers, among the facts and forces of his own 
country. He was, therefore, in a position to understand 
ver the older civilizations of Europe could say to 

Sprawling young giant of the West,” as Carlyle 

our new nation. He was directly led to take the 
at the suggestion of his uncle, Edward Everett, 
nvited him to convoy his son, Dr. Hale’s young 

William Everett, to England, and to Cambridge 

rsity, where he had planned to matriculate. ‘The 
(whose scholarship we came to respect later 
established in his English academic 
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environment, Dr. Hale set forth on what is substantially 
“the Great Tour,” embracing leading points of interest 
in Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy; then by steamship he came back+to Marseilles, 
and went through France to England for further visiting 
and travel. ; Mit 

Of course a person of his marked originality and keen 
observation would not be limited to any mere guide-book 
narration of his seeings and doings; and his letters and 
journals make even better reading for the person who 
has been over the ground than for him who must content 
himself with books of travel as fireside substitutes for 
the journeys themselves. We who have stumbled among 
foreign languages are much diverted by our eager travel- 
ler’s attempts at conversation in the various countries. 
He had a considerable knowledge of French, German, 
and Italian, both for reading and speaking; but, in the 
Low Countries, like most other travellers, he made little 
exertion to get inside the language. Yet he could not 
avoid analysis of the guttural speech around him; and 
he mentions the fact that “Antwerp”? means ‘‘On the 
wharf”; and, with a trained linguist’s leaning, he tries 
to see under the uncouth tongue the roots common to 
it and German. He quotes a sign which he saw at 
Antwerp, “Hunden ut den Got's Tempeln,” as one easy 
to translate (Dogs out of God’s Temple). It amused 
him to read “Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté,” and compare 
it with the English, “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

He had been thoroughly trained in Latin and Greek, 
according to American standards; but he once told me 
that he never realized that Latin had ever been spoken 
by living men and women until he stood in the Forum 
at Rome. He said, in his humorous way, that always 
he had entertained the secret belief that Latin was a 
made-up language, designed for the training of boys and 
girls at school. 

I am amazed, as I read carefully Dr. Hale’s records of 
his travels, to see how keen and wide were his observa- 
tions. He enjoyed the languages, costumes, political 
conditions and social customs, the flora of each country, 
and the treasures of art. In musical matters, though he 
really loved music, he was less at home. Indeed he 
once told me that he knew but little about vocal and 
instrumental music; then he added characteristically, 
“Just think how much pain I have been spared, as I 
have gone about, preaching in little country churches, 
with village choirs shouting their stentorian praises to 
God!” So we have but little about the street songs in 
Italy, and the stately church singing in Germany. But 
regarding the pictorial and plastic arts he was a con- 
noisseur. He says frankly that he enjoyed the statues 
in the art galleries even more than the paintings. Yet 
he knew a great deal about the technique of drawing and 
painting; he sketched scores of figures and scenes, on 
his journeys, and has left them collected in sketch-books. 
Perhaps his wide reading in history was an important 
factor in his enjoyment of the pictures and statues. 

Not only was it the pictorial and plastic arts that Dr. 
Hale viewed in this comprehensive way; but such an 
architectural triumph as St. Peter’s at Rome he grasped 
in its true historical and ecclesiastical perspective. He 
said of it, “I was wholly at home there, from the first.’’ 
Not even the petty superstitions connected with it could 
sunder him from its majesty. ‘‘It is, and it is right,” 
he said of it; “I felt that I belonged to it, and it belonged 
to me.” 

Those of us who have known personally some of the 
“many little unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love” by which our good great man tried to incarnate his 
own teachings about lending a hand,—such persons, and 
likewise others, will be interested in this characteristic 


qicitiéat which happened during Dr. Hale’s ome Paik 
from Rome, by way of Marseilles and Paris, to England. 
When he was on the train, which had stopped at a station, 
he noticed the*family of a returning missionary, who were 
hot and thirsty, the children crying for a drink of water. 
The father knew too little French to get the water for 
them, and hardly dared leave the car lest the train should 
start and he be left behind. Dr. Hale at once went to 
the rescue and, in his own drinking-cup, brought water 
for the thirsty little travellers. Long afterward, at the 
time of Dr. Hale’s eightieth birthday anniversary, the 
grateful missionary sent a letter of reminder and gratitude, 
having always cherished the sweet memory of the kind- 
ness. 

Deep as was Dr. Hale’s interest in the physical universe 
and the world of the arts, even more was he in touch with 
the world of human society and human progress; and 
in Mother England naturally more than in beautiful 
Italy did he satisfy his craving for the fellowship of 
his humankind. He bore many letters of introduction, 
and was cordially received in English homes, meeting 
there many of the. men and women whose names had 
long been household words to him. His stay at Canter- 
bury with Dean Alford was extremely pleasing to him. 
He wrote home about it from London a few days later, 
“TI never had a better time than I have had at the 
deanery.’ In his personal letters more than in his 
“Ninety Days” are found those little details of daily 
life which charm us. ‘During dinner, and after dinner, 
we talked; and what did we talk about? A little about 
John Brown, whose death news came to-day. Much 
more about Rome, from which Robertson, like myself, 
was fresh, while none of the Alfords had ever been there. 
I was quite pleased,” he continues in this frank family 
letter, “that on the whole my visit at Rome did not pale, 
in my own eyes, by contrast with Mr. Robertson’s. 
If he had seen some things I had. not, I had seen some 
which he had not. They told some funny French- 
translation stories; for instance, a late number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, translating from ‘Adam 
Bede,’ ‘Gallio-like, they cared for none of these things,’ 
renders the first two words, ‘Comme les Frangats.’ Pretty 
true, though a poor translation. 

“Alford asked me, with care and judgment, about our 
American poets; he knew how to place Holmes and 
Lowell. . . . Something was said about Venables, of whom 
I have heard much over here; Mr. Robertson asked me 
if his fame had crossed the Atlantic. I replied that the 
fame of the Saturday Review had, but that I did not know 
that Mr. Venables was connected with it until I reached 
Cambridge. Next we discussed the Review: and I, 
being asked point-blank, replied that we in America 
thought it more impudent than able; whereupon there 
was laughter, and they all declared that Robertson was 
one of the editors, although he would not admit this, and 
said that he had been present at only one of its white- 
bait dinners. All such talk is not worth writing down, 
except as showing that such people are just like other 
people.” 

When Dr. Hale came through Paris he met several 
distinguished people; among them Athanase Coquerel, 
the then eminent and elderly French Protestant divine. 
Of this interview Dr. Hale writes home: ‘‘A very pleasant 
interview it was. He is called conceited; but I don’t 
think I saw it; it is absurd for a. public man like him to 
pretend all the time that he is nobody.” 

The “Ninety Days’” European trip drew to a close all 
in due time. Having set forth late in September, 1859, 
on the steamship Europa, Dr. Hale returned, early in 
January, 1860, upon the same ship. In 1863 he wrote 
his wonderful story ‘“‘A Man Without a Country.”’ One 


surmises naturally that this patriotic inset ‘eaten Hel 


have been written unless its author had stood on foreign 
soil and had felt the pull of his native land, and thrilled 
when he saw again the Stars and Stripes. During our 
war with Spain many people re-read this remarkable 
story of Dr. Hale’s, myself among the others; and one 
day I asked him a rather bold question. “You make 
readers of that story,” I said, “feel very deeply, intensely; 
did you yourself feel it intensely, as you wrote it, or is 
it purely a product of literary skill?” If it was an in- 
trusive question, he met it simply and sincerely. He 
replied with great earnestness, ‘“‘I did, indeed; I felt it 
intensely.” 


Service of Worship. 


OPENING SENTENCES (read by the leader). 


Open to us, O Lord, the gates of righteousness, and we * 


will enter them. 

Blessed is the man whom thou causest to approach unto 
thee. 

O Lord, open thou our eyes, that we may behold won- 
derful things out of thy law. Open thou our lips, and 
our tongue shall show forth thy praise. 


Hymn (sung to the tune of All Saints, or read by the leader). 


O God, whose presence glows in all, 
Within, around us, and above! 
Thy word we bless, thy name we call, 
Whose word is Truth; whose name is Love. 


That truth be with the heart believed 
Of all who seek this sacred place; 

With power proclaimed, in peace received, 
Our spirits’ light, thy Spirit’s grace. 


That love its holy influence pour, 
To keep us meek and make us free, 
And throw its binding blessing more 
Round each with all, and all with thee. 


Send down its angel to our side; 
Send in its calm upon the breast: 

For we would know no other guide, 
And we can need no other rest. 


ScriPTURE Lesson (read by the leader). 


Acts xxvii—And when it was determined that we 
should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain 
other prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion of 
Augustus’ band. And entering into a ship of Adramyt- 
tium, we launched, meaning to sail-by the coasts of Asia. 
And the next day we touched at Sidon. And Julius 
courteously gave Paul liberty to go unto his friends 
to rest himself. And when we had set forth again, we 
came unto a place called the Fair Havens; and sailing 
was now dangerous, and a tempestuous wind arose, 
so that the ship was exceedingly tossed about. And 
they used helps, undergirding (or bandaging) the ship. 
And it came to pass, after many perils, that thers all 
escaped safely to land. 


PRAYER (read by the leader). 


© Thou, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse, ‘we 
beseech Thee, the thoughts of our hearts, by the inspira- 


tion of thy holy spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee, ; 


and worthily magnify thy hallowed name. Amen. 


‘THE Lorp’s PRAYER (repeated by all). On 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy nam 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. — ‘ 
us our trespasses, as we forgive those who | > tre ‘ 


és x us. And lead us not into Fecap tation but deliver us from 
: : for thine is the — and the power, and the 
s glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
SERMON, BY REv. GEorGE KENt* (read by the leader). 
Subject, ““A Parable of Ships and Men.” 


_ We had for our Scripture lesson that graphic story of the 

shipwreck from the Book of Acts, written by some one 
who had part in the adventure. 

I doubt not there was tossing, in that same storm, on 
the wild seas of the turbulent Mediterranean, here ‘and 
there a log, perfectly secure in its crude simplicity. 

The first men who used such a log to creep from shore 
had just that poor advantage. They didn’t have to be 
builders or navigators. It couldn’t sink or go to pieces. 
It was heavy and unmanageable. It could carry next 
to nothing. It gave no shelter from wet or cold. It 
meant interminable toil to get it anywhere. 

So men learned to build a ship with a backbone and 
ribs, and skin of bark or hides or planks or plates of 
steel! And look at the gain that it has brought! ‘The 
whole world, from pole to pole, has been secured to men. 
No winds, nor tides, nor storms, but they defy. Best of 
all, their commerce, their colonies, are slowly but surely 
making for one commonwealth of humankind. 

But do not let us overlook the honest price we pay! 
The more complex and serviceable we have got our ships 
to be, the more we have created possibilities of ship- 
wreck and called upon ourselves for keener skill and care. 

; We put our best achievement into the noblest ship that 
_. floats the sea, we proudly name it the Titanic,—and the 
far-reaching, submerged tusk of an iceberg rips it to 
death on its first voyage; and we haven’t furnished it 
with boats enough to save half the many hundreds 
sinking with it. 

The hollowed log and the stick to paddle it, which 
crept along the shore, and waited for wind and tide to 
favor it, involved nothing of all this! And it spared men 
all the mighty cost of care and skill we pay for our ships. 
Along the coast of every civilized land is an unbroken 
line of lights and life-savers that, surely as the darkness 
falls upon each day, send out their friendly gleam and 
watchful search across the sea. 

Let us now see the parable in this narrative for our- 
selves. When Luke, the loved physician, tells of “ban- 
daging”’ the ship, he has in mind the buffeting and wounds 
and fractures befalling men. Let us see that all we 
have said of ships and the worth of what they cost is 
yet more nobly true of ourselves. When we trace the 
wonderful history of man toward its immeasurably 
remote beginning, we find, far back, the biological equiv- 
alent of the hollowed log, a primitive creature, mainly 
a thick skin anda stomach. And you know how Nature 
keeps the record of it, by carrying every creature that 
is born, from fish to man, up through that gastrula stage. 

A thick skin and a stomach! But think how free it 
was from chance of hurt! It couldn’t fracture limbs or 
ribs, it hadn’t any! No cracking of sinews or breaking 
of heart for it, it just kept its stomach open and let itself 
be fed. No storms could wreck it, for it faced none, it 
_ kept to the soft mud at the bottom of the sea. Next to 
rine yet of that unspeakably wonderful mechanism 
that, still making skin and stomach indispensable, should 
e day do all the things of strength and skill and will 

and thought and love that we call human. From our 
_ primitive selves as mainly skin and stomach think a mo- 
t e the range, the inexhaustible nature, of what we 
on the mud and its poor security, what 
res men have made, what fear and ignorance of 
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their own they have overcome, what new worlds of earth 


and heaven they have found for us to live in,—and have 
done it by dint of the brave hearts and conquering | 


eee and will they have slowly wreiert within 
them 

Shall such achievement involve no task, no risk? 
Shall Hendrik Hudson and Lieut. Peary deserve their 
undying fame, and demand to be as safe from harm as 
the gastrula in its bed of mud? 

When we outgrew the simplicity of skin and stomach 
and began to add a soul, what illimitable seas of duty 
and affection and character we ventured forth upon! 
Think of the charts and compasses and calculations we 
made essential! How we must follow the shining stars 
and beacon lights of our human history! 

And true as it is of ships, so yet more nobly true it is of 
men, that the dangers to be faced, the buffets to be 
borne, the shipwrecks to be rescued from, instead of 
meaning human loss and doom, manifest the worth, 
the divinity of human gain! Let Doctor Luke enforce 
our parable with a single concrete illustration. He 
describes the dispute and separation of those two, Paul 
and Barnabas, who together had toiled and suffered and 
planted indestructible throughout that Roman world the 
Religion of the Christ. The quarrel made shipwreck of 
their fellowship, and Luke, who says so, uses again the 
language of the medical practitioner. He calls the 
quarrel paroxusmos, Greek for our English paroxysm, 
showing to us the nervous outburst of passion that it 
was. ‘That was the price of two such splendid souls of 
fire as Paul and Barnabas,—men of heroic mould, of 
intense conviction, masterful spirit, and passionate 
devotion. 

What, other type of men could have challenged the 
proudest empire of the world and proclaimed a kingdom 
of love and gentleness to displace its iron rule? What 
other sort could have endured exile, and imprisonment, 
and shipwreck, and scourging, and the wild beasts of the 
arena, and kept right on? 

But the price of such men is a forcefulness of character, 
a steel-like temper in them, an unbreakable will, that, 
like the fire and the steam in the heart of the great 
steamer, by their very’ potency for service hold the 
possibilities of shipwreck. If ours, like theirs, is a 
Godlike and immortal manhood in the making, and this 
be the wonderful way of its creation, with us to do our 
part in the winning of a million masteries of life and 
growth and rich experience, how gladly and exultantly 
we can afford to pay the price! 

Sin, strife, sorrow, shipwreck, to be met and over- 
come? Yes, and God’s imperishable ship of life on a 
voyage that makes it infinitely worth whatever charges 
these may make upon it! 


Hymn (sung to tune of Naomi, or read by the leader). 
Thy way is in the deep, O Lord! 
B®’en there we'll go with thee; 
We'll meet the tempest, at thy word, 
And walk upon the sea. 


Poor tremblers at his rougher wind, 
Why do we doubt him so? 

Who gives the storm a path, will find 
The way our feet shall go. 


Come, Lord of peace, our griefs dispel, 
And wipe our tears away. 

’Tis thine, to order all things well, 
And ours, to bless thy sway. 


CLOSING PRAYER; OR BENEDICTION (read by the leader). 
And now may the Lord God Almighty bless, preserve, 

and keep us. The Lord lift up the light of his countenance 

upon us, and give us peace, now and forevermore. Amen. 
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Literature. 


An Appreciation of a New American 
Poet: Carl Sandburg. 


AMY LOWELL. 


The impression which one gets on closing 
Mr. Sandburg’s book * is of a heavy steel-gray 
sky rent open here and there, and through the 
rents shining pools of clear pale blue. It 
is a rare and beautiful combination which 
we find in this volume, under whatsoever 
simile we describe it. Seldom does such 
virility go with such tenderness. Mr. 
Sandburg is a modern poet and a modern 
man. ‘The reader feels a certain wistfulness 
coming over him as he looks at so much 
strength and hope pitting itself against the 
overwhelming forces of a cruel natural law. 
To young men of this type all cruelty is 
man-made, they have but to sweep away the 
man who made it, and behold, it is gone, all 
study of the lives of wild animals and fishes 
notwithstanding. If only life were as simple 
as that! If only one’s morality could be 
measured by oue’s pocket-book! A man 
in a well-cut coat—he is an evil thing, shun 
him; a man in rags begging on a street corner 
—take him to your heart, he is of the elect. 
It is but just to say that Mr. Sandburg tries 
to be fair to his millionaires (all his well-to-do 
men are millionaires), in fact, a great desire 
for justice is visible throughout Mr. Sand- 
burg’s book; but prejudice is a firmly rooted 
thing, and try as he will, Mr. Sandburg cannot 
help feeling that virtue resides with the peo- 
ple who earn their daily bread with their 
hands rather than with those who do so with 
their brains. Doubtless Mr. Sandburg con- 
siders that the brain-workers get miore than 
they need, and the hand-workers less. 
Perhaps this is true, of certain sorts of brain- 
work, that is. (For it is not true of poets, 
scientists, nor of any of the higher kinds of 
brain-workers.) But this form of doctrine 
leads to a strange reversion of « values. 
Through pity and sympathy, the poet is led 
to a revaluation of human types, in which 
those least far on the evolutionary road, those 
least important if we measure by scientific 
laws, come in for the most attention. 

I point this out, not with any desire to 
belittle the great value of studies of these 
types, but to mark how invariably a pre- 
occupation tends to blur a man’s eyes to 
the fundamental principle of all human 
existence, which is advance, evolution. No 
one will deny that the brutal, unimaginative 
dinner-eating millionaire is probably one of 
the lowest forms of animals on our earth. 
But there is another type, the high-minded 
ideal-following, sober-living man, who needs 
to be considered. He rather spoils the argu- 
ment, so he is usually left out of it; which is 
scarcely fair. Not that Mr. Sandburg, 
or other democratic poets, deny his existence, 
but they throw the weight of their sympathy 
and their art into the scale against him. 
Whether constant preoccupation with disease 
is a healthy form of literature, whether it 
acts as a curative, is open to question. But 
we can surely say that to be curative the 
disease must be treated unsentimentally and 
truly. 
has striven hard to do it. For this one 
honors him above his fellows; for this and 


* Caicaco Poems, New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25, | US€ that fact as a dazzling screen to obscure’ the section “War P. 
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Mr. Sandburg has aimed at doing this, | 


his work. 
To illustrate: ‘Fellow Citizens” is a fine 
poem, true and with well-balanced values:— 


FELLOW CITIZENS. 


I drank musty ale at the Illinois Athletic 
Club with the millionaire manufact- 
urer of Green River butter one night 

And his face had the shining light of an old- 
time Quaker, he spoke of a beautiful 
daughter, and I knew he had a peace 
and a happiness up his sleeve somewhere. 

Then I heard Jim Kirch make a speech to 
the Advertising Association on the trade 
resources of South America. 

And the way he lighted a three-for-a-nickel 
stogie and cocked it at an angle regard- 
less of the manners of our best people, 

I knew he had a clutch on a real happiness 
even though some of the reporters on 
his newspaper say he is the living double | 
of Jack London’s Sea Wolf. 

In the mayor’s office the mayor himself told 
me he was happy though it is a hard 
job to satisfy all the office-seekers and 
eat all the dinners he is asked to eat. 

Down in Gilpin Place, near Hull House, was 
a man with his jaw wrapped for a bad 
toothache, 

And he had it all over the butter millionaire, 
Jim Kirch and the mayor when it came 
to happiness. 

He is a maker of accordions and guitars 
and not only makes them from start 
to finish, but plays them after he makes 
them. 

And he had a guitar of mahogany with a 
walnut bottom he offered for seven 
dollars and a half if I wanted it, 

And another just like it, only smaller, for 
six dollars, though he never mentioned 
the price till I asked him, 

And he stated the price in a sorry way, as 
though the music and the make of an 
instrument count for a million times more - 
than the price in money. 

I thought he had a real soul and knew a lot 
about God. : 

There was light in his eyes of one who has 
conquered sorrow in so far as sorrow is 

~conquerable or worth conquering. 


‘Anyway he is the only Chicago citizen I 


was jealous of that day. 

He played a dance they play in some parts of 
Italy when the harvest of grapes is over 
and the wine presses are ready for work. 


But in ‘‘Dynamiter,”’ the values are wo- 
fully out of line. 


DYNAMITER. 


I sat with a dynamiter at supper in a German 
saloon eating steak and onions. 

And he laughed and told stories of his wife 
and children and the cause of labor and 
the working class. 


who possibly also love their children, into 
atoms, because of a difference in opinions, 
may fairly be stated as faulty vision on the 
part of the poet. Now Mr. Sandburg 
severely handles the killing in war; a killing 
‘again brought about by a difference of 


opinions. He does not justify his dynamiter, 
it is true, but he looks at him obliquely, 
leaving out what he does not wish to see, 
because of his sympathy with the opinions 
the man represents. Propaganda is the pit- 
fall of poets. So excellently endowed a 
poet as Mr. Sandburg should beware. 
Far better, because real and pitiful, are 
A Teamster’s Farewell,’ ‘Fish Crier,” 
“Qnion Days,” “Mamie,” and a host of 
other poems. But the propaganda seizes 
him again in ‘‘The Right to Grief.’”’ What 
justification can so honest a poet find for 
sneering at a father’s grief over his dead child 
and calling it “‘perfumed sorrow”? Is not 
grief stark and terrible in all its forms, whether 
it come to rich or poor? ‘The reformers hurt 
their cause by showing stch a lack of knowl- 
ledge of human nature. But again Mr. Sand- 
burg wins our sympathy in ‘“‘Child of the 
Romans.”’ 

I have dwelt so long on the propagandist 
side of Mr. Sandburg’s book, because he 
challenges us with it upon many pages. 
But these are poems, and it is as poetry that 
the work must be judged. Chicago Poems is 
one of the most original books which this 
age has produced. Mr. Sandburg, in a 
piece entitled ‘‘Style,’’ explains that his style, 
good or bad, is his own. It is just this fact 
which is so interesting. Whether the poems 
are in regular English or in the slang of the 
streets, they are full of personality. Written 
in a sort of cross between vers libre and prose, 
the rhythm seldom fails to justify itself to 
the ear. If any one will take the trouble to 
read the first poem aloud, he will find how 
strangely and musically it beats out its 
heavy cadences. Then take the beautiful 
little sketch, ‘‘ Fog.” 

Foc. 
The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


“ 


It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


That whispers along as stealthily as the 
fog itself. ‘This poem is one of the best of 
the nature pieces, but there are many others 
scattered. through the book. For Mr. 
Sandburg is a true poet, observant of beauty, 


It was laughter of an unshakable man know- and quick with new trains of thought in 1 
ing life to be a rich and red-blooded | which to express it. ‘ 


thing. 


Yes, his laugh rang like the call of gray birds | js irony, a sad, pitying irony. . 


filled with a glory of joy ramming their 
winged flight through a rain-storm. 

His name was in many newspapers as an enemy 
of the nation and few keepers of churches 
or schools would open their doors to 
him. 1 

Over the steak and onions not a word was 


said of his deep days and nights as a (All the coaches shall be scrap and ru: 


dynamiter. 

Only I always remember him as a lover of 
life, a lover of children, a lover of all free, 
reckless laughter everywhere—lover of 
red hearts and red blood the world over. 


That a man loves children, particularly his| That poem ‘seems. to me t 


Not the least of Mr. Sandburg’s attributes 


LIMITED. | y) at 
I am riding on a limited express, one of the 
crack trains of the nation. > 


Se Link seed 
Hurtling across the prairie into blue haze 
and dark air go fifteen all-steel c 


ashes.) =; tis ; 
I ask a man in the smoker where he is g 
"and he answers: “Omaha.” 


 MITETO 


own, is a good and beautiful thing. But to| magnificent. Again take “ 
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Sh owesitics of ai an insane asylum would want. to 
start another to-morrow.... Europe then 
more than ever will deserve. our pity rather 
than our fear. It will be the saddest sight 


Sanne ‘the war “map cmmelieat 
: er - advertising in front of the news- 
ai paper office. 


2 Pas pe yellow noo aud. upon which the sun ever shone. So far as 


we are concerned, it will be about as danger- 
ous as a cemetery. Yet there are a few 
powerful men among us who, for various 
reasons, would have us arm vastly more 
heavily against crippled, disillusioned Europe 
than they ever dared. urge that we arm, 
when Europe was at the height of its military 
power. Maybe this is sense. More likely 
it is dollars. At any rate, it is a crime.” 
Mr. Benson enjoys a good hit at the more 
spectacular advocates of preparedness. 
“Theodore Roosevelt is trying to ride his 
way back into the White House upon a 
tidal wave of popular fear that he has done 
his best to conjure up.’”’ ‘There are still a 
good ‘many Americans, he says, ‘who, 
unlike Mr. Gardner, do not go to bed with 
goblins and get up with ghosts.” Naturally 
President Wilson, although hardly to be 
classed with the advocates of preparedness, 
gets an occasional hit as follows: ‘If Mr. 
Wilson really was in favor of the Continental 
Army plan, we must assume that it was 
through sheer clumsiness that he led the 
chief advocate of the measure into a position 
where he felt compelled to resign. If, on 
the other hand, Mr. Wilson secretly opposed 
the Continental Army, nobody can deny that 
he despatched his gallant secretary in as 
graceful a manner as ever a deed was done. 
Mr. Wilson has a wonderful smile. Political 
opponents who bask in it seldom know the 
knife has slipped between their ribs until 
they observe that their shoes are full of 
blood.”” Another passage worth quoting is: 
“So far as the President is concerned Mr. 
Roosevelt is like the crusty old lady who 
‘was mad if the cat had kittens—and mad if 
she didn’t.’ To spend two billions, in five 
years, as Mr. Wilson would like to do, 
would not be satisfactory to the Oyster 
Bay ex-President.... Don’t blame Mr. 
Roosevelt. In the haste of pacing up and 


_ forth across the map. 


A laughing young man, sunny with freckles, 

Climbs a ladder, yells a joke to somebody in 
the crowd, 

And then fixes a yellow button one inch west 

And follows the yellow button with a black 
button one inch west. 


(Ten thousand men and boys twist on their 

bodies in a red soak along a river edge, 

Gasping of wounds, calling for water, some 
- rattling death in their throats.) 

Who would guess what it cost to move two 
buttons one inch on the war map here 
in front of the newspaper office where 
the freckled-face young man is laughing 

fe _ tous? 

All these war poems are very strong. 

_ The volume is divided into sections of which 
perhaps ‘“‘Handfuls” is the least impressive, 
but seldom does a first book contain so few 
unsuccessful things. No one reading it can 
fail to see that Mr. Sandburg is one of the 
most important poets writing in America 
to-day.— The Poetry Review. 


Literary Notes. 


Small, Maynard & Company announce 
that among their fall publications will 
appear Hatchways, a new novel by Ethel 
Sidgewick, Art by Auguste Rodin, and 
One Hundred Cartoons by Cesare by O. E. 
Cesare. All three of these books are prom- 
ised us early in November. 


+; The firm of J. B. Lippincott has four 

new war books to offer the American public. 

It is refreshing to find that they are written 

by participants in the World Conflict, not 

by those who are merely “interested” 
spectators. Their titles are as _ follows: 

In the Field (Impressions of an Officer of 

Light Cavalry); Prisoner of War, by Andrew 
F Warnod; The Epic of Dixmude, by Charles 
L Le Goffic; and With My Regiment, by 
: “Platoon Commander.” in favor of ‘preparedness,’ a man cannot 
4 remember everything. But if Mr. Wilson 
had beaten Mr. Roosevelt in coming out 
for preparedness, is it too much to suspect 
that Roosevelt would have been in favor of 
‘adhering to our ancient traditions of a 
small army and a small navy’ and cited the 
decadence of the army and navy under Grant 
as proof that Grant if alive would be on his 
side? It is a pretty green stick of wood that 
Mr. Roosevelt cannot use either for a stool 
or a candle.”’ Naturally Mr. Benson feels 
that ‘“The Monroe Doctrine is so bad that 
our worst enemy might easily be perplexed 
if it were to try to design any political 
principle more dangerous to our peace. As 
a reason for a greater navy it isa fraud. So 
is every reason for a greater navy.’ This 
last sentence is an admirable example of 
Mr. Benson's arguments; simple and con- 
clusive, but not exactly convincing. The 
mainstay of Mr. Benson’s thesis that we 
are “Inviting War to-America”’ is that every 
one, including Germany, knows that the only 
»| nation we are preparing against is Germany, 
and that therefore Germany would begin to 
prepare against us and in time war would 
| become inevitable. We wonder if that legal 
| phrase “constructive invitation’? has ever 


# The Thomas Y. Crowell Company of New 
York will soon bring out an addition to 
their already large list of biographies for 
- younger readers. It is called The Story of 
Lord Kitchener, by WHarold F. Wheeler. 
_ his has the merit of being timely; and it 
ought to be of great interest to boys and girls 
alike, - D. It G. 
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pasa Reviews. 


_ Invirtnc War To America. By Allan L. 
Benson. New York: B.W. Huebsch. $1.— 
If you happen to believe in Mr. Allan L. 
n’s principles, you will find his state- 
ts convincing, and will not be struck by 
complete absence of proof in them. 
nting his premises, which are that wars 
ht about for the ee of munition 


so ye na ee . 


down the floor dictating a ‘vigorous’ article 


interpreted humbly, that if you leave a gap 
in your fence itis a ‘‘constructive invitation” 


own convenience through your property. 
ES. FF. 


THE MEANING oF PERSONAL Lire. By 
Newman Smyth. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.—In many respects Dr. 
Smyth is remarkably well equipped for his 
task. He has a remarkable knowledge, for 
a minister, of biological problems, as well as 
familiarity with modern philosophy. His 
general thesis is that evolution shows not 
only a constant progress of mechanical 
development, but also a constantly increas- 
ing domination of the mechanical by the 
spiritual, and the next to the last chapter, 
and the longest, is given over to the discus- 
sion of the indications of a future life as the 
outcome of this process. The fulfilment of 
the personal life he finds in Jesus Christ. It 
is only as we appreciate the unparalleled 
spiritual influence which he exercised over 
his disciples that we can understand how 
the accounts of his miracles and of his resur- 
rection came to be believed, no matter 
what we may think of the historical charac- 
ter of the accounts of these events. Bio- 
logically he represents the fulness of achieve- 
ment of the personal life. The book is rich 
in thought and will well repay reading, but 
that is in itself a good deal of a price to de- 
mand, for it is not attractive in style. It 
is far too wordy. Most of the way it is 
very hard to see the wood for the trees. A 
book half the size would have been twice as 
valuable. Then, again, there is far too 
much Scripture quotation. The religious 
impression would be greater if there were 
not so much of it. Occasionally also one 
gets the feeling that this Scriptural eloquence 
takes the place of argument. This is not a 
fair charge against the book as a whole, 
which is built up on scientific principles; 
but it is a characteristic which leaves an 
unfortunate impression, particularly when 
the sayings quoted are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. For all that, the book is an able and 
thoughtful discussion of a great theme. 
The personal life should mean more to any 
one who will master it. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By Homer B. 
Sprague. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.—Dr. 
Sprague has offered us in this interesting and 
thoughtful book a systematic study of the 
growth and development of William Shake- 
speare. Hehas gathered what scant material 
is already in existence on the subject, and 
he has drawn some very apt and fortunate 
conclusions from a careful scrutiny of the 
immortal dramatist’s works. That Shake- 
speare had a genius for work we all realize; 
but, thanks to Professor Sprague, we are 
able to measure the height of his attainments 
in a new and vivid way. That he studied 
law, became a schoolmaster, there is—ac- 
cording to this writer—abundant evidence. 
He was likewise a soldier. His mental 
superiority is of the highest type. For all 
students of literature know that to create a 
plot does not show half as much originality 
as to create original characters. Readers 
of this book will owe a debt of gratitude to 
its author. He has succeeded in giving us a 
great deal of interesting, indeed, conclusive, 
material about his subject within a com- 
paratively small compass. 


to your neighbor to take a short cut for his 


The Dome. 
The Typhoon-Signals. 


It was a sultry afternoon late in August. 
High up in the third story of the King Ed- 
ward Hotel in Hongkong an American 
girl and boy, aged sixteen and fifteen respec- 
tively, leaned over the balcony, staring 
down into the street below them. The 
lethargic pad-pad of the lithe rickshaw- 
coolies loping down the street with ‘‘fares’’; 
the few bare-legged water-carriers in their 
conical straw hats, stealing beneath the 
arcades of the buildings to escape the torrid 
tropical sun, offered little novelty to the 
two young people. 

““Goodness, it’s hot!’”? The boy rammed 
both hands impatiently into the pockets of 
his white linen suit. ‘‘Do you suppose 
that punkah-boy is asleep again?”’ 

“Never mind the weather, Geoffrey,” 
retorted the girl merrily. “If you had lived 
three years in Hongkong, as I have, you 
wouldn’t expect it to be cool in the typhoon 
season.” 

“Ts the signal up?’’ Geoffrey exclaimed with 
alert interest. 

“T never look,’”’ Madge Dunham responded 
indifferently. ‘‘I know the rules by heart 
now, and I get so tired of watching. The 
black flag means, ‘Vessels take warning; a 
typhoon is in the neighborhood’; the black 
cone means, ‘A typhoon is headed for Hong- 
kong.’ And”’— 


“And the inverted cone,” broke in the boy 


eagerly, ‘‘means, ‘Typhoon imminent; bolt 
and bar houses.’ I read it all up in the 
Gazette this morning. How wonderfully 


he 


exciting it must be! 


“Tt’s horrible!’ The girl frowned at 
the boy’s eagerness. “It means. great 
losses to the natives. Some of them are 


killed; their sampans are wrecked, and 
their homes. You can’t imagine how it 
upsets the hospital. Father’s patients are 
all native Chinese, who believe in the evil 
spirits brought by the typhoon. Don’t 
even wish for such a thing, Geoffrey.” 

The boy’s attention, however, had been 
quickly diverted. ‘‘My word, Madge, look 
at that punkah!’’ He pointed in disgust 
to the long canvas cloth which hung in 
the sitting-room. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
that punkah-boy? I'll just tell him what I 
think of his going to sleep on a piping hot 
afternoon like this.” 

He ran to the door leading into the hall, 
while Madge followed more slowly. When 
her father, a medical missionary in charge 
of the hospital at Hongkong, had told her 
that Dr. Blount, the genial bearded pro- 
fessor from Yale College, who was making 
a study of tropical diseases in South China, 
had his son with him, Madge was delighted. 
She and Geoffrey had been constantly to- 
gether these past three weeks, and had be- 
come the best of friends. Only one charac- 
teristic of Geoffrey Blount’s caused Madge 
annoyance. His manners toward her were 
excellent, but his manners toward the coolie 
servants were insolent and domineering. 


Madge was essentially a democrat, and. 


she had learned to admire and even love 
some of the Chinese whom she had known 
in Hongkong. But neither scoldings nor 
entreaties could persuade Geoffrey that the 
nimble, obedient ‘‘China boys,’ as the 


Chinese servants are called, ought to be- 


‘have been a good thing.’ 


treated like ordinary human beings. So as 


2. Sa 
was the at 


_ “Give me some money,” 


Geoffrey, his wrath rising, flung open the | response. 


door, Madge glanced anxiously out into the 
corridor. 

There sat a Chinese boy, perhaps fourteen 
years old, but far shorter and slighter than 
the sturdy American lad. The ‘‘China boy”’ 
wore a long white gown, was barefooted; 
and, as he crouched dejectedly upon a tiny 
wooden stool in the corner, he jerked the 
punkah-cord sleepily in his fingers. 

“Vou lazy Chink!’’ snapped Geoffrey. 
“No wonder the room and balcony were so 
hot.” 

The black slanting eyes of the Chinese 
boy snapped likewise; but he slid down off 
the stool, and Btarted in pigeon English 
to explain matters to the angry ‘young 
master.” 

“Come number one boy, velly quick. Li 
Whang no can do.’’ He stretched out two 
emaciated little yellow hands as he spoke, 
and there was a quiet, confidential little 
smile on his face as he glanced from Madge 
to Geoffrey. With a quick throb of pity 
Madge saw that they were covered with 
blisters from the punkah-cord. 

“Oh! Geoffrey!’? Madge broke out, filled 
with instant sympathy. ‘His hands—don’t 
you understand what he means?” 

But both the Chinese boy’s pigeon Eng- 
lish and Madge’s appeal were lost on the 
American boy. 

“T’ll teach you not to be asleep when you 
should’ be working!’’ Geoffrey exclaimed, 
his anger heightened by not being able to 
understand pigeon; and, drawing back his 
arm, he slapped Li Whang full in the face. 
Then, as the little fellow reeled from the 
blow, Geoffrey stood erect, eyeing him with 
satisfaction. ‘‘You won’t be asleep to- 
morrow afternoon,” he said calmly. 

‘“‘Geoffrey!’’ Madge, amazed and aflame 
with indignation, had thrown herself between 
the two boys. ‘“‘How dared you, Geoffrey? 
How could you? It was a hateful thing to 
do. Why—why, I never believed an Ameri- 
can boy could do a thing like that, hit an- 
other boy who couldn’t hit back!”’ And, as 
Madge with tears in her eyes faced him, 
Geoffrey backed away from her in awkward 
confusion. 

“J—] didn’t mean to hurt him,” 
faltered. “I only wanted to teach him”— 

“Teach him nothing.’ Madge turned 
abruptly to the coolie boy, who with a dumb 
look of resignation had crept quietly back to 
his wooden stool. The punkah in the sitting- 
room was now waving wildly. But there was 
a long red line across Li Whang’s left cheek. 
The girl bent over him, her voice tense with 
feeling. Geoffrey, who had now backed up 
against the opposite wall, began to feel 
honestly very much ashamed of the quick 
outburst of temper he had just shown. 

“Tf instead of studying typhoon-signals 
you had studied pigeon English, it would 
Madge flung this 
Then 


he 


final remark back over her shoulder. 
she spoke in pigeon to Li Whang. 

“Master no savee pigeon,” she began. 
“Ti Whang no makee punkah,’’ and she 
pointed to his blistered hands. ‘Li Whang 
no can do. Velly solly.” 

She turned abruptly to Geoffrey, who 
with wrinkled brows and a look of genuine 
penitence was watching her. 

“T say, Madge,” he burst out, ‘I’m most 
awfully sorry; can’t I do something?” 
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Geoffrey’s hand searched eee trousers 
pocket immediately. ‘‘How much?” he 
queried. “A couple of Hongkong dollars?” 

“No, silly boy.” Madge spoke crisply. 
“Give me about thirty cents.” 

Geoffrey produced the required amount, 
and Madge turned once more to Li Whang, 
who was looking with a new curiosity at 
his companions. 

“Master give three piecee money Li 
Whang. See. One piecee joss, two piecee 
chow, savee?”’ 

Jumping off his perch with alacrity, Li 
Whang bowed before them both, while his 
face broadened with a grin of delighted sur- 
prise. To be beaten and then paid a week’s 
wages! Surely the foreign devils were a 
strange people. 

“Melican Missy, tank you, tank you!” 
he exclaimed rapturously. Then, clutch- 
ing the coins, he scampered off down the 
corridor as fast as his little bare feet could 
carry him. 

Madge and Geoffrey looked at each other 
with relief. Haltingly the boy began to 
apologize. 

“Tt wasn’t sporting of me,” he declared 
with simple honesty. ‘‘I am no end sorry, 
Madge, old girl. It was my horrible tem- 
per.’ 

“‘ Never xine Geoffrey.”” For the mo- 
ment her blue eyes, softening, met the boy’s 
frank brown ones. And a new bond of 
sympathy was established between them. 

“T tell you what; let’s go out for a rick- 
shaw ride.” This suggestion came from 
Geoffrey. ‘‘In all the three weeks I’ve 
been here I have never laid eyes on the 
Tennis Club.” 

‘*Splendid!” 

Li Whang and his temporary troubles 
forgotten, both the girl and the boy ran de- 
lightedly down the stairs. 

“Dad is inspecting the cholera hospital 
at Kowloon. So he won’t be back until 
eight o’clock. You can talk pigeon, Madge; 
so won’t you engage the rickshaws? I'll 
go and tell the clerk we are going out for a 
couple of hours.”’ 

So Madge leisurely Pie e the hotel 
steps, to be greeted by a chorus of “ You 
wantee lickshaw, Missy?’’ and so occupied 
was she in engaging a good pair of coolies 
that she failed to notice the anxious words 
poured into Geoffrey’s ear by the clerk at 
the hotel desk. Was he giving the Ameri- 
can boy instructions, or merely advice? 
When Geoffrey with a care-free ‘‘ All abroad”’ 
came leaping down the steps a moment later, 
and climbed into his rickshaw, he did not 
refer to the matter. 

Both rickshaws now rolled down South- 
port Street toward the government buildings. 
With a sense of thankfulness Madge reflected 
that the sun had gone behind the clouds. 
That gave some respite from the tropical 
heat. The Tennis Club was three miles out; 
so the trip would take almost an hour. The 
European residential quarter was high on 
the Peak; Southport Street, through which : 
Madge and Geoffrey were now nesses} con- 
tained all the shops for Europeans. 
caring to look about der, Madge, ia 
back comfortably in her rickshaw, closed 
eyes in contentment. she did enjoy. Ge 


’ 
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oa hina was «teeth hat. “pi failed 
aS: they entered the noisy, crowded 
a quarter at the far end of Southport 
‘Street, that the heavy riveted shutters were 
Bo put up across the windows. 
_ But Geoffrey, ever observant, did notice; 
_and a sudden fear made his heart quicken. 
Perhaps the hotel clerk had been telling the 
truth, after all. Madge in her rickshaw was 
by this time quite a distance ahead of him. 
His rickshaw-boy was not a fast runner. 
Geoffrey addressed him in ordinary Anglo- 
Saxon. 

“Get along a bit faster. 
to Miss Madge.” 

“All right,” replied the eiatonte! 


I want to speak 


_ nodding; but he did not quicken his pace. 


The streets of the native quarter, always 
exceedingly narrow, seemed almost impene- 
_trable at this point. Men, women, and chil- 
dren swarmed in the streets. A sedan-chair 
with its bearers blocked the way for a few 
-seconds. ; 

Yes, those shutters were certainly being 
put up on all the buildings. The boy grew 
‘more anxious. In the distance, down a 
dark, narrow alley, the sound of braying, 
‘discordant Chinese music came to Geoffrey’s 
ears. 

‘ (To be Concluded.) . 


Facts about Lightning. 


The thunder-storm usually begins to 
form early on a hot day. The moist air 
near the earth, heated by the sun’s rays, 
expands and rises to the cooler dry currents 
which condense the moisture into clouds, 
which form ‘‘thunder-heads.”” The parti- 
cles of moisture, through friction, gather 
charges of electricity on their surfaces, 
and these charges are massed in the cloud, 
says Bert B. Buckley, Ohio State fire warden. 
‘The thunder-squall which precedes rain is 
an outward rushing of \the wind in recoil 
from previous upward pressure. Perhaps 
this is increased by the cooling of the atmos- 
phere by the shadow of the thunder-cloud 
and by the downward brushing of the rain- 
-drops. The particles of moisture, finally hav- 
‘ing grouped themselves in drops too heavy 
for the air to sustain, fall as rain. 

The electricity forming in the cloud is 
positive and is attracted by the earth, which 


is neatly always negatively charged by in- 


duction. Negative electricity, being fond 
of its positive, climbs to high points to em- 
brace it, and the result is a discharge. Some- 


‘times this induced electricity escapes so 
: spapidly from the tip of a lightning rod that 


it makes a hissing flame. 
_ The great number of flashes are, however, 
from cloud to cloud, because of the difference 
_ in potential in the charges they hold. These 
"flashes usually are several miles long, while 
flashes to earth are one to three miles. So, 


- the positive electricity seems to care more for 
; getting even with its heavenly neighbors 


1 for uniting with the negative which is 
ing it from tree-tops, church spires, and 
ieys. Possibly a cloud might become 
vely charged. Few  thunder-storms 
‘el more than one hundred miles. 

h ee cloud a mile across would 
2 g a ton 13,250 miles. 
es during a thunder- 
of the air with nitro- 


letter was forgotten now. 


soil and ozone which is a stimulant to all 


a sulphurous smell and often sours milk— 
that isthe basis for the impression that thun- 
der causes milk to ‘turn.’’ And, too, the 
downpour of rain carries with it to earth 
millions of floating germs whose multiplica- 
tion in milk would sour it. 

Thtinder results from violent vibrations 
of the air caused by the lightning which, in 
breaking down the resistance of the air, 


creates a vacuum of an extent depending upon 


the intensity of the flash. 

European scientists have observed that 
there are about one hundred cloud to earth 
strokes to one from earth to cloud, the most 
satisfactory observations being those made 
on the rods of the Eiffel Tower of Paris, 
which stands 1,000 feet in the air. The 
branches of a flash always have the same 
general direction as the main flash. One 
often fancies he can see the movement of 
the bolt from the flash which is caused by its 
heating the air red hot, but the average flash 
spends but the sixty-thousandth of a second 
in travelling a mile, and that is too rapid 
for the human eye to follow. ‘The central 
part of the eye is more sensitive than the rest 
of it, so the impression from the end of the 
flash which is directly on line of sight reaches 
the brain first. It is often said that houses 
in towns are rarely hit by lightning. The 
truth is, one-third as many buildings are 
struck in the towns as in the townships. 

The reports of State fire marshals in the 
twenty-eight States which have such an 
officer show that three per cent. of all build- 
ings burned are ignited by lightning stroke. 
The census of 1910 showed 422 persons 
to have been killed by lightning in that year. 
The average number of Ohio farmers killed 
by lightning each summer is twenty-one: 
the number seriously injured is thrice that. 
The laws of France and Germany require 
all public buildings, from rural schoolhouses 
to Parliament houses, to be protected by rods. 
Springfield Republican. 


The Whispering Footprints. 


“Eddy, O Eddy! 

“Here, mother,” 
from the back yard. 

“Come here, Eddy. 
something for me.” 

Then the back door opened, and Mrs. 
Taylor heard the soft thud of bare feet 
along the passage. But when Eddy en- 
tered the sitting-room and stood by his 
mother’s sewing-table, she only said, ‘‘Why, 
Eddy, what’s the matter?” 

Now, there were no cuts or bumps or 
bruises about the little boy. Why should 
the mother think anything was the matter? 
Because his brown eyes, which generally 
looked right up at you, like two little birds 
flying out of a cage, now had an uneasy look; 
neither here nor there, but away. 

“Nothing’s the matter,’ said Eddy, 
looking out of the window. ‘‘What did 
you call me for, mother?’’ 

She had wanted him to run down to the 
village post-office to mail a letter, but the 
Mother was 
silent for a few minutes; then, seeing some- 
thing between her table and the door, she 
spoke. ‘I am sorry my little boy has dis- 
obeyed me about going to the apple bin 
without leave.” Eddy gave a little start. 


Where are you?” 
came a shrill little voice 


I want you to do 


“The reason God put me here as your mother, 


animal and vegetable life, although it gives Eddy, is because he thinks I know better 


what you ought to do and ought not to do 
than you do yourself.”’ 

Eddy did not answer. He was asking 
himself how mother knew everything a 
fellow did. 


“T am especially sorry that you should 


disobey me by sneaking through the coal- 
room window,” said Mrs. Taylor. ‘I would 
much rather have you say, ‘I won’t mind 
you,’ and go in before my eyes than go in 
by telling a lie.” 

“Why, mother, I didn’t say’’—began 
Eddy, glad of a chance to defend him- 
self. 

“Do you think you talk only with your 
lips?’”’ interrupted his mother. ‘‘What do 


you suppose has whispered to me that you — 


have been in the apple cellar and that you 
went through the coal-room?”’ 

“T can’t imagine,” said Eddy, honestly. 

“Look behind you.” 

The little boy turned, and there between 
him and the door were five coal- dusty foot- 
prints on the white matting. 

Mother could not help smiling at the 
look of surprise and dismay on the little face, 
but it was a rather mournful smile. ‘‘Do 
you think we can ever do wrong, Eddy, and 
not leave marks of it somewhere?’ she 
asked. ‘And, oh, my little boy, the marks 
that sin leaves are on your heart, which 
ought to be clean and white for God’s eyes, 
instead of being all tracked over by wrong- 
doing.” 

“Won’t they come out?’ asked Eddy. 
He meant the footprints on the matting. 

But his mother was thinking 
those other marks when she said: ‘You 
must ask God to forgive you, Eddy, and 
to take away your guilt and make you hate 
sin, which leaves such ugly jovtpritite on 
your life.” 

And then for a punishment and for a 
reminder mother kept the footprints on the 
sitting-room floor that whole day, so that 
Eddy might see them and remember how 
every wrong deed left dark stains in his little 
heart.—Selected. 


“Now we'll play zoo,’ said Willie, ‘and 
I'll be the elephant.” 

‘That will be fine,”’ said Aunt Mabel, ‘“‘but 
what will I be?’’ 

“‘Oh, you can be the nice lady what feeds 
the elephant with peanuts and candy,”’ ex- 
plained Willie. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults ‘much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CuierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Phili oe Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B, FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


about . 


Reality. 


MARY P. SEARS. 


Thou calledst to me in my early days, 

Thou shonest on me like the morning star, 
But I have wandered far, 

And still in lonely lands my spirit strays. 


The shining rainbow lured my footsteps fleet, 
Beyond the hills I followed far its gleam, 

It faded like a dream, 
Vanishing beauty was my heart’s defeat. 


Romance enthralled me with her golden spell, 
Love led me ever loveliness to trace 

In human heart and face, 
So went I seeking till the darkness fell. 


Then when the unstarred night encompassed me, 

And as a blind man that dark way I trod, 
Groping, I found Thee, God; 

Sorrow had led my footsteps back to Thee. 


Vision of Thee doth pierce my inmost soul, 
It burns away the blind mists of desire; 
Thou art the central fire, 
And I who sought the part have found the Whole. 


Henrietta and Charles Sismondi: 
Devoted Mother and a Devoted Son, 


THADDEUS F. KINSLEY. 


“What do we need most in our system of 
education?”’ asked Napoleon of the head of 
an institution which he had just founded 
for the training of the daughters, the sisters, 
and the nieces of those who were members 
of the Legion of Honor. 

“Mothers,” replied Madame de Campan. 

“Vou are right,’ answered Napoleon. 
“How grateful the citizens of France would 
be if you would educate Mothers for their 
children!”’ 

The brilliant society of the fifteenth 
century produced many types of woman- 
hood; yet the Mothers of that age were 
light and frivolous. The gay, charming 
creature who embraced her doll-like children 
in the morning, and then gave them into 
the hands of tutors and governesses, was 
fascinating in society; but her children did 
not rise up and call her blessed. It is a 
little incongruous to think of Napoleon as the 
founder of the first Mothers’ Club. Still, 
like other great men, he did many incongru- 
ous things. 

Jean Charles Léonard Sismondi was born 
in Geneva in 1773, and was for some years 
Protestant Pastor in a little Swiss village. 
He married Henrietta Giroux, who was 
partly Austrian by birth. Their son Charles, 
afterward the famous Italian historian, 
showed when very young signs of intellectual 
ability which Henrietta Sismondi’s eager 
maternal heart quickly recognized. Those 
were, indeed, dire and treacherous days for 
the Sismondi family. After the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes they moved to Geneva, 
where Madame Sismondi owned a villa and 
from Geneva they were again driven to seek 
refuge in England. There the rector of the 
little English church in Peasemarket took 
the whole Sismondi family to board until 
the political troubles in France had quieted 
down. 

During their exile, in spite of intense home- 
sickness, which was rendered more unbear- 
able by the dense fog of the chill English 


‘a deep mountain gorge. 


| climate, the Sismondi family studied the 


language, the habits, and the customs of 
the English people and preserved the results 
of their studies in a series of journals. 

In the month of October, 1794, misled by 
false reports, the whole family returned 
again to their home in Geneva. But a new 


explosion of prosecution began, and one of’ 


their neighbors, who had come to their 
house for refuge, was captured and killed 
almost before their eyes. 

The effect of this horrible deed and dis- 
gust at.a system of government which could 
not prevent such acts of injustice made 
the Sismondi family anxious to leave their 
beautiful Swiss home forever. All the 
associations which they had loved had 
become painful, and they could no longer 
enjoy either the mountains or the clear lake. 
Neither the mother nor father could continue 
to live where they constantly recalled the 
fearful scenes of the Revolution. Selling 
the villa which their sensitive hearts felt had 
been rendered uninhabitable by the crime 
committed there, and retaining only one 
small country place in Chere, they turned 
their faces toward Italy, the ancestral home 


a | of the Sismondi family. 


Their son went in advance of his parents 
to find a suitable home for them. After 
wandering about Tuscany, he found what 
he sought in the valley Nievole, and bought 
the villa Valchiusa, situated a short distance 
from the little village of Pescia. 

The country about the villa is described 
in the journals of Sismondi as delightfully 
wild and picturesque, with woods of oak 
and walnut trees, a clear running brook, and 
One abrupt hill- 
side at the north of the valley, in which 
the villa was placed, was covered with cherry 
and fig trees, mingled with beautiful olive 
orchards. Opposite this sunny hillside was 
a more northern slope, called Siberia, be- 
cause the violets did not appear here until 
the end of February, or the narcissus until 
March. 

On the sunny slopes where the villa bought 
by the Sismondi family was situated, even 
in January the wild flowers bloomed luxu- 
riantly. The garden had beautiful terraces, 
and a long avenue of orange and lemon 
trees led the way to the villa, a comfortable 
modest house, where the family began to 
make their home just before Christmas, 
1794. Their income had been much dimin- 
ished by their political trials, and if a frugal 
sufficience replaced their ancient luxury, at 
least they could here eat their bread in 
tranquillity undisturbed by fears for their 
life. : 

In the year 1795 Sara, Charles’s sister, 
married, and a year later Charles Sismondi 
himself, suspected of being in sympathy 
with the Austrians, was arrested and passed 
a whole summer in prison. After the 
first amazement and anger at his situation, 
Sismondi accommodated himself philosoph- 
ically to an imprisonment which only his 
mother’s devotion helped to make tolerable. 
His prison was an old convent in Pescia, 
and from the terraces of a neighboring villa 
the prisoner could be seen, so that the mother 
and son conversed by signs and the songs 
of the prisoner reached the ears of his family. 
Soon a more satisfactory correspondence 
was opened. Antonio, who carried Charles 


his nourishment, acted as postman. Austria} 
‘refused her prisoners pen and paper, desiring | con 


professorship bigger! a 


lto enchain the ‘Soul | as reat 3 as aie 


‘But by concealing some ends of. ‘pencil and : : 


some bits of paper in the food of the prisoner, 
even in his bottle of wine, Sismondi was 


soon able to carry on a daily correspondence 


with his mother. The need that he felt of 
cheering and consoling her, and his own 
philosophic manner of viewing his imprison- 
ment, are evident from these letters. 

“Tove me,’ he writes, ‘“‘do not grieve; 
when I talk = write to you, I feel myself 
out of prison.” 

This most interesting correspondence con- 
tains much besides expressions of affection, 
for Sismondi tried to make his mother see 
the bright side of everything, and learned 
himself from every experience, without 
regretting the price paid for his lessons. 
His letters read almost like sermons; he 
advises his. mother to keep in her heart a 
serenity which no outward event could dis- 
turb. 

Between study and writing Sismondi 
divided the tedious days spent in prison, and 
by the time he was released he had made up 
his mind as to his future work. He had 
begun to feel a great interest in the political 
constitutions of all countries and in all 
economic questions as well asin the history of 
traditions and in the progress of agriculture. 
He began earnestly to wish to improve 
the conditions of life in cities and rural 
districts. He was struck with the sterility 
of most political constitutions, and he sought 
for the causes and tried to find the laws 
which in such cases rule the effects. _ 

After leaving prison, still acting upon the 
advice of his mother, Sismondi postponed 
the writing of his projected book upon 
political institutions until his thoughts upon 
these subjects should have had time to 
ripen; and instead turned his attention im- 
mediately to a book which he called “A 
Picture of Tuscan Agriculture.” 

It was about this time that Sismondi fell 
in love with a charming young girl, but 
a girl whom his family disapproved of, both 
on account of the absence of money and the 
difference in her social position. The young 
girl, too delicate to bear the disapproval of 
Sismondi’s mother, and too sensitive to live 
without her lover, died an early death. For 
years Sismondi mourned her death and kept 
sacred its anniversary. Madame Sismondi 
struggled hard to cure the wound that she 
herself had made, and after Lyicille’s 
tragic death urged her son to go into the 
country, hoping that the charms of nature 
would distract his mind. After a long 
Italian summer Sismondi buried himself 
in his new book, ‘‘The Commercial Wealth- 
of Nations,’’ an exposition of the economic 
principles of Adam Smith, with notes and 
criticisms made by Sismondi himself. The 
book had a great success, and brought Sis- 
mondi the respect of M. Mecker, and the 
friendship of Madame de Staél. Almost 


immediately Sismondi was offered a chair of 


political economy in Weimar with an income 


of six thousand francs. The proposition was — 
‘tempting for a young man who saved enough 


from his earnings to partly support his 
mother,—a mother so economically 
that she thought herself rich if she had 
louis to spend each month. — inn oe 7 


4 


the: ‘Téalian Republics” was: ihe i an easy 


task, and Sismondi rewrote his introduction 


several times. At first his book was called 


only a dry and lifeless compilation, and it 


was difficult to find a publisher for it. Once 
published, however, the book brought 
Sismondi much ,admiration and attention 
from the literary coterie in Coppet. Into 
this famous literary society Sismondi now 
entered, and his letters to his mother are 
full of allusions to Constant and Madame de 
Staél. J 

Although Madame Sismondi herself had 
never been in Coppet and knew only by 
reputation the new friends that her son was 
making there, yet her comments upon the 
characters of these distinguished people 
shows remarkable acumen; of Constant 
she says, ‘“He wishes to taste people, to 
probe them, to explore them, he does it 
wholly for his own pleasure, he is not capa- 
ble of a devoted friendship—he has a mind, 
but no soul.’ 

The frequent visits made at. Coppet did 
not keep Sismondi from working hard at 
his history, and we can follow the progress 
of that history in his intimate letters to his 
mother and in the advice which she gave 
him in regard to the different parts of his 
work. With what admirable justice she 
discussed with her son his rather inflexible 
Opinions, opinions which he held so strongly 


that he was anxious to proselyte and gain: 


disciples for them! Even his doubts, he 
felt at the time, were worth spreading. 
But his more politic mother wrote him: 
“Tt is not necessary to make enemies by 
your radical opinions, for you have great 
need of affection. By attacking the most 
cherished beliefs of mankind you arouse 
their hate. Their beliefs may be false, 
but they are more respectable than the new 
opinions that you would force upon them. 
Leave in peace the Trinity, the Virgin, and 


‘the saints, most people are attached to those 


doctrines. They are the columns which 
contain the edifice of faith; and what will 
become of the poor souls whom thou hast 
deprived of all consolation and all hope? 
Promise me at least to consult me before 
publishing these radical views. Madame 
de Staél has many friends and lovers, she 
can afford to bear hate and ignominy, but 
you cannot. Under abuse you will dry up 
and harden.”” ‘Thus the worldly-wise mother 
counselled her more radical son. It was not 
the progress of truth that she cared for, 
but her son’s future career. She was not 


ambitious that her son become a martyr, no 


matter how noble the cause. She did desire 
intensely that his name should be enrolled 


among the great littérateurs of France. 


When Madame de Staél, who never 
travelled without some member of her salon, 


: in order to have a perpetual listener to her 


tual conversation, made her famous 
y in Italy, the journey which gave her 
P cnalesial for “Corinne,” Sismondi was 
ed as ee and had the honor, 


ee, friends, and her 
devotion made her a 
companion. It was there- 
ure to accompany her. 
sto Madame de 


| son wield Ke started on this difficult journey 


wrote she. 


We 


an F egister 


arn 3 


ARES 
“You go then to travel with 
Madame de Staél! You are overjoyed at 
the prospect of having such a brilliant com- 
panion! But take care; it will be like a 
short marriage. You will be always, always, 
together. You may see too much of one 
another. Your faults cannot be concealed, 
and she is a spoiled child, accustomed to the 
adulation of the whole world and cannot 
but have moments of fatigue and ennui. 
I know people who fall into great rages if 
they discover faults in their friends. You 
must then control your own faults and close 
your eyes to those of your travelling com- 
panion! How I should like to know Madame 
de Staél’s impressions of Italy; she will un- 
doubtedly associate chiefly with people who 
know French well, for she could never 
translate her thoughts into Italian. You 
may be sure that she will not like the Italian 
language, but that everybody will admire 
her.” 

From Rome Sismondi wrote his mother, 
“Madame de Staél pleases every one, but 
she finds nothing to please herself; she is 
irritated with what she calls the sonorous 
quality of the language and says that in the 
Italian poetry she finds no ideas, and in the 
Italian language, no sentiment.”’ 

After his Italian journey with Madame de 
Staél, Sismondi hastened to his mother’s 
side, bringing her the first money earned by 
his new book. The next winter he spent 
near his mother, writing her, ‘‘We will be 
independent of the rest of the world, we will 
take care of each other, we will tell each 
other that we love one another, and love is the 
sweetest word in the language.” 

After a year spent in work near his parents, 
Sismondi took a journey in Germany, again 
accompanying Madame de Staél, but only 
as far as Vienna. From Germany he went 
to Paris to make arrangements for the 
purchase of his new book, ‘‘The History of 
the Italian Republics,’’ and also signed a 
contract with Michard, editor of the Bzio- 
graphie Universelle, who gave Sismondi the 
Italian part of the biographical work. He 
received about this time the offer of a pro- 
fessorship in Geneva, but declined the 
position, somewhat to his mother’s regret. 
He wrote her: “What do you want? The 
spirit of those teaching institutions and their 
petty intrigues bore me, their public occupa- 
tions tire me, and I know nothing of the 
best methods of instructing children or 
monkeys by daily lessons.” 

An attack of apoplexy ended the life of 
Sismondi’s father at the age of sixty-nine, 
and about this time began a long and inti- 
mate correspondence between Sismondi and 
the Countess of Albany. In these letters we 
find many passages referring to Sismondi’s 
great devotion to his mother. 

On the 30th of June, 1810, the day after 
his father’s death, in a burst of melancholy 
Sismondi writes: “My father died fifteen 
days before my arrival. I learned the sad 
news a half-hour before I arrived. I found 
my mother and sister bowed down with 
grief and looking toward me for comfort. 
If possible, I shall take my mother back to 
Geneva with me this autumn. I have lost 
my country and I have lost my father. I 
know that it will not be long before I must 
part with my mother, which will be the hard- 


is not without a touch of malice. 


lest blow of all, because we have learned to 


understand one another and to sympathize 
with each other to a remarkable degree.”’ 

In July, 1811, one year later, Sismondi 
wrote again to the Countess of Albany, 
“Thanks to God, my mother has made 
her journey very happily; no relation can 
be more intimate, I believe, than that 
of a mother and son who are made for one 
another, especially when one spirit, one 
sentiment, and natural taste hold them to- 
gether.” 

During the next three years, between 
1810 and 1813, Sismondi divided his time 
between Geneva, Coppet, Valchiusa, and 
Florence, working industriously upon his 
“History of the Italian Republics,’ and 
his ‘‘History of European Literature.” 
Sundays only he devoted to intellectual 
recreations, which he found in an intimate 
correspondence with the famous women, 
the Countess of Albany and Madame de 
Staél, and in close intimacy with his mother, 
who in his eyes surpassed both these women 
in intellectual sympathy. 

In one of his letters to the Countess of 
Albany he even compares his mother with 
Madame de Staél, writing: ‘“‘I have often 
regretted that you have never seen my 
mother. She is the person that I love best 
in the world and the most affectionate 
person that I have ever known. In genius, 
of course, Madame de Staél is her superior, 
but in sensibility and imagination and in a 
certain judgment and purity of soul, my 
mother is the superior of all women that I 
have known.” When, in 1815, Sismondi 
passed a winter in Paris, a time in his life 
when his literary fame was at its height, 
it was to his mother that he wrote an account 
of all his triumph. During her last years 
the outside world felt that Madame Sis- 
mondi’s nature had become a little em- 
bittered by her solitary life. She never 
could make up her mind to leave her rural 
Italian home, and her only contact with 
the outside world was through her son. 
The lonely woman, rapidly growing feebler, 
followed her son’s career nevertheless with 
the most unselfish devotion. To Sismondi 
she was almost like a sacred conscience, and 
his constant letters gave her a mirror of 
his daily life. 

On his return from Paris, in July, 1817, 
Sismondi arrived at Coppet only in time to 
be present at Madame de Staél’s funeral. 
To his mother he confided his grief at the loss 
of this devoted. friend, saying: ‘‘When the 
death of a friend occurs during one’s absence 
from that friend, one has a confused feeling 
of not being able to realize one’s loss. Noth- 
ing is changed externally, and it is only by 
degrees that the fulness of one’s grief is felt. 
My life is hopelessly altered, the light from 
that brilliant, magic lantern has gone out. 
No one owes more to Madame de Staét than 
do I! What grief have I felt at her burial! 
The minister of Coppet stood at the coffin 
beside Madame de Broglie, and his address 
nearly broke my heart—I could not hold 
back my tears.” 

A natural sentiment pushes man to try 
and replace lost friends and to seek constantly 
to forget the past in a new future; thus to 
conquer death by life. After Madame de 
Staél’s death Sismondi began to realize his 
own future loneliness. He could not hope 
long to keep his mother or his friend, the 
Countess of Albany, as both women were 
rapidly growing old and feeble. - The three 


a tender daughter; 


women who had dominated his life he knew 


in a few years would all have disappeared 
from earth. Recognizing the emptiness 
which his life would have when these three 
devoted women left him, Sismondi looked 
about for a new friend to replace at least 
one of the old ones. ‘This friend he found 
in the woman who two years later became 
his wife. On the roth of April, 1819, he 
married Miss Jessie Allen, sister-in-law of 
the celebrated lawyer and orator, Sir Jones 
Mackintosh. 

In this marriage Sismondi, then a middle- 
aged man, consulted his mother, and as 
she had learned to know the Allen family in 
their long residence in Italy, she heartily 
approved his choice and consented to his 
marriage without either jealousy or regret. 
Indeed, she gained a daughter by this union, 
and in writing to the Countess of Albany, 
Sismondi says, ‘‘My mother finds in Jennie 
she has vivacity and 
sympathy and appreciates the best qualities 
in my mother’s nature.” 

_ Three years after her son’s marriage, 
Madame Sismondi died in the arms of her 
son’s wife, blessing her as well as her son. 

Sismondi was in Geneva when he heard 
that his mother was dying in Pescia but he left 
Geneva immediately, and travelled night 
and day, only again to arrive too late! 
His wife and his sister did all that they 
could to console him, but his grief was 
profound, and he could never bear to return 
to Pescia again. 

In his late journals there are constant 
references to his mother, and one of his 
greatest joys was in reading her letters 
aloud with his wife. A few years after his 
mother’s death he writes: ‘In reading all 
my mother’s letters, I am deeply impressed 
by her superiority to the average woman. 
It has been my good fortune to have been 
intimately connected with two intellectual 
and superior women, women _ infinitely 
superior to most of the women that I have 


met in the outside world.”’ 


Again he writes: ‘“‘I have read with my 
wife my mother’s old letters; they have 
given me an intense interest and not wholly 
a sad interest; they make my mother live 
again, and I see her face and hear her voice. 
My God, is this all that remains of unselfish 
love? Can it be possible that she still lives 
and dreams of me, rejoicing as always in my 
success and happiness? How much I wish 
to believe and understand this doctrine of 


1”? 


a future life! 
The Reality of Hell. 


Paradise may remain an unverified hope. 
The finest conception of it staggers if it does 
not cloy the human imagination. One even 
wearies of the angels of Dante, and the celes- 
tial rose in his Paradiso grows somewhat 
tedious if we are frank enough to confess it. 

Purgatory is easily resolved into a parable. 
Dante carves the messages of Purgatory on 
the terraces with symbols of agony, pictures 
of woe. But there is no escaping hell. Its 
geography and chronology may be matters 
of dispute, but its fundamental reality is a 
matter testified to in the confessions of the 
race and in the experiences of us all. There 
may be no hell after death, but we are cer- 
tain sure that there is a hell before death, 
because we have all been there more or 


‘nate what time unquestionably substantiates. 


The only debatable theological question about 
hell is respecting the character of its presiding 
genius.—Jenkin Lloyd J ones, in Unity. 


‘Manual Training in Religious Edu- 
cation. 


It is long since the world was told that 
playing with sand-piles and cutting strips 
of colored paper was the way to save chil- 
dren’s minds, but only now has it: been dis- 
covered that it is also the way to save their 
souls. The University of Chicago is under- 
taking a series of text-books on the general 
subject of “‘Principles and Methods of Re- 
ligious Education,’ and has just issued a 
little volume on ‘‘Handwork in Religious 
Education.’”’ Its purpose is entirely. wor- 
thy and its execution sincere; but the atten- 
tive reader will feel that something is lack- 
ing. There is, for example, no clear line 
drawn between the place of manual train- 
ing in secular education and in religion. In- 
deed, the author frankly admits that it is 
difficult to draw such a line. Moreover, the 
real nexus between the religious ideas or 
emotions which it is desired to produce, and 
the mechanical means here recommended, is 
not made out. From the theory to the prac- 
tice there is a violent jump. We read about 
the need of giving the child ‘‘a larger crea- 
tive opportunity,’’ and then are advised 
to employ ‘‘paper-tearing.’’ One can hardly 
resist the temptation to cry out, “In the 
name of the Prophet, Figs!’’ 

That a certain amount of this hand- 
work may interest an otherwise listless boy 
or girl in a Sunday-school may readily be 
granted. 
down, this is about what it comes to. A lit- 
tle try at book-binding or at envelope-mak- 
ing, with efforts in ‘‘construction-work,”’ 
like making maps and coloring pictures and 
modelling in clay, may easily rouse atten- 
tion as memorizing Bible verses or learning 
the catechism will not. But to argue solemnly 
that these things suddenly acquire a re- 
ligious significance and value when they 
are taken from the weekday kindergarten 
into the Sunday-school, seems. to be. strain- 
ing the point. As a means of amusing and 


attracting children, they are all very well; 


but to make of them new-found keys to un-' 
lock the mysteries of religion is too much 
for ordinary credulity. ‘‘Religion,”’ we read, 
“insists upon the interpretation of life, 
even in its greatest hardships, in terms of 
an inner jubilant gladness, rather than in 
terms of drudgery.’”’ The mind assents. to 
that, but cannot help being puzzled when 
informed that the way to secure this inner 
jubilant gladness is to use bristol-board 
with gray cover-paper leaves. 

The truth is that all these Sunday-school 
manual-training methods, with their classi- 
fications and scientific explanations, are 
merely a modern device to do what has been 
attempted a thousand times before in a thou- 
sand different ways. ‘Teachers and parents 
did not have to wait for the latest pedagogi-. 


cal doctrines before understanding that re- 
ligious education is in itself not very attrac- 


tive to children. And even in the pre-scien- 


tific age resort was had to many inven- ) 
tions in order to beguile the interest of the of the liberal” press, 
Thus ‘card games were once com-! Zeitung, ‘but ev 
less. We may hope that eternity wiil elimi- | mon, with Bible characters, instead of peing! Although ees 


pupil. 


-each other. 


countenance was altered.’’ 


In fact, when the whole is boiled: 
equal to that? 


and waiver ag a bit of Bible Sanat 
tiously printed on the margin. Bible cha- 
rades, and even Bible theatricals, were en- 


couraged. A mother would find her young 


hopeful escaped of a Sunday afternoon. and 
grovelling on the lawn. ‘‘What on earth 
are you doing, Georgie?’”’ ‘‘I am Nebuchad- 


3 nezzar, mamma, eating grass like an ox.” 


We maintain that there was as much inner 
jubilant gladness in that as in mounting a 
newspaper clipping on a piece of cardboard. 
Makers of sand-maps.of Palestine have no 
more of the creative impulse than had the 


‘two little girls whose nurse discovered them 


on -Sunday making horrible grimaces at 
What were they about? Why, 
they were studying their Bible lesson and 
illustrating the phrase ‘‘the fashion of his 

No one would wish to say a word pieces 
a serious attempt to give to parents real 
help in the religious education of their chil- 
dren. This is a problem near the hearts of 
many. But we cannot fail to have a cer- 
tain distrust of mechanical or cut-and-dried 
methods. After all, in these matters, the 
wind bloweth where it listeth. .So much de- 
pends upon associations and suggestions 
which no system of teaching can control. 
Dr. William Adams, formerly pastor of the 
Madison Square Church, used to tell of the 
strict Sabbatarian spirit. of his New Eng- 
land boyhood. He was not ‘allowed to go 
out of doors after church, but was put down 
to study the catechism. A rose grew by the - 
open window; and the result was that ever 
afterward. in his mind the tremendous 
and appalling: sentences of the Westminster 
Divines were associated with the scent of 
roses! Could a carefully planned scheme of _ 
religious education accomplish ‘anything 
Or is there any way of mak- 
ing routine-the mysterious movements of 
the spirit of childhood essaying to get into 
realizing touch with life’ and death and 
eternity ?—The Nation. 


Three Giemais Critics of Germany. 


In our opinion, the greatest danger to-day 
to. the present Prussianized German Govern- 
ment at Berlin in its ruthless prosecution 
of the war is in Germany itself. It lies in 
the expression of independent opinion. That 
opinion has always been evident in the south. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find a re- 
cently published. pamphlet by Friedrich 


Wilhelm Forster, professor of pedagogy at 


the University of Munich, violently assailed 
by some Prussian papers. In this pamphlet 
Prof. Forster makes this assertion:— _ : 
“The new [German] Empire was born in a 
pagan spirit; that is to say, of individualism 


| purely national and selfish, which had taken 


possession of humanity from the days. of the 
Renaissance, and which had found in Bis- 
marck its ablest and most consistent protago- 
nist; but which was bound fatally to come ‘to 
a catastrophe, as will everything i in this wo rid : 
which endeavors to act against the spirit « of - : 
Christian truth.” 

In. particular, Prof. ‘Forster : arpuies that 
centralization of power in the hands of 1 
is contrary to a true. federal sp i 
this he has been su »ported,, bythe Pa by n 


nism the T ageblatt 


1ése sche were “dictated ee the best 


kind of patriotic spirit; indeed, the patriotism 


which Férster has shown is a virile patriot- 
ism which does not shrink in the face of cer- 
tain embarrassing truths.” 

Prof. Férster’ 's judgment is the opinion 
of another very independent and_better- 
known writer—Maximilian Harden. Who is 
he, and why do people pay attention to him? 
He is the son of a Jewish merchant of Polish 
origin. He has dropped his family name, 
Wittkowski. He is the most outspoken of 
German journalists, and that is why people 
pay attention-to him; indeed, so outspoken 
is he that his paper, Die Zukunft, was sup- 
pressed for a season after Jan. 1, 1915. 
Nevertheless, Herr Harden was audacious 
enough to print the following the other day :— 
s Germany i is responsible for the war, ... 

anid the Chancellor is unreasonable if he ex- 
pects the Allies to make peace based on ‘the 
situation on the map.’ They will not do that. 
... All the belligerents must agree to a peace 


guaranteeing absolute sovereignty to every 


one, with an international agreement on mili- 
tary questions and the establishment of an 


international court with ‘the’ power to make 


unruly nations respect its decisions.” 
There is a third German upholder of these 


views, a man who from the day of the war. 


to the present has been insistent in its con- 


demnation—Karl Liebknecht. Nothing more} 


waspish was ever heard in the German Par- 
liament than the following recent dialogue. 
Herr yon’ Bethmann Hollweg, the Imperial 
Chancellor, was speaking, and said: “We 
could have had all we wanted foe peaceful 
labor. Our enemies chose war.’ 

“Deputy Liebknecht: ‘It was you who 
chose war.’ [Uproar. Cries of ‘Ruffian!’ 
“Scoundrel!” and “Out with him!’’] 

“The Chancellor: ‘In Belgium Germany 


can no longer give over the long-oppressed } 


Flemish race to Latinization.’’ 

“TLiebknecht: ‘Hypocrisy!’ - 

“The Chancellor:: ‘We want neighbors 
who will not unite against us to throttle us, 
but who will work with us, as we with them, 
for our mutual profit.’ 

“Tiebknecht: ‘And - then you will fall 
upontheimas you fellupon Belgium.’ [Cries. ] 

“The Chancellor: 


‘scourged.’ > 

“Liebknecht: ‘It is your fault? 

“The Chancellor: ‘The peace which ends 
this war must be a lasting peace.. It must 
not contain in it the seeds of .new wars, 
but the seeds of a final peaceful regulation 
of European affairs.’ ” 

_ “Liebknecht: ‘Begin by making the Ger- 
man people free!’ [Great disturbance.]’”’ 

Here are three utterances by three Ger- 
x mans—utterances which have moved and will 
continue to move the German people in this 
f _ time -of wat toward a longing for peace. 
That longing has been thus expressed by 

f , the well-known Socialist paper:— 


inst every effort and every proclamation 
e purpose is the annexation of foreign 
ry and the oppression of other nations. 
The people want peace. If this war, 
daily demands new sacrifices, is not 
out needlessly, to endure until 

‘of all the nations in 


‘The memory of this’ 
war will last - long in the countries cruelly |. 


what he says he believes. 


on things religious: 
to.make up his mind as to what is right, and 


‘. 


Laer the hen d of peace. etary. who, 


attacked by greatly superior forces, has 
thus far victoriously defended herself against 
all her enemies, . . . should take the first step 
to bring about peace.” 

Of course, the Government’s official organ, 


tthe Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of Berlin, 


says concerning the Vorwdrts manifesto:— 

“Tt will create a highly undesirable im- 
pression abroad. The manifesto may be 
interpreted as: war weariness on the part of 
Germany, which does not exist.” 

But it does exist. It may not yet be evi- 
dent to the Junkers and militarists; but it is 
evident to the Bavarians, to the thousands 
who read the Zukunft, and to the millions 
who read Vorwérts. The evidences above 
quoted of: independent German protest 
against a Prussianized government indicate 
that sooner or later the Ge1man people as a 
whole will peacefully or, if need be, force- 
fully overthrow such a government. wet he 
pee 


: Changeling. 


Though she bears the name you bore, 
Elfin-Heart we loved before, 

You are lost to us, you child, 

Little life-flame burning wild: 
Though her hair—how like!—is tossed 
Like your yellow hair that’s lost, 

And her long eyes half-alight 

Echo yours blue-flower-bright, 

This dim woman lifelessly — 

Playing you—you are not she! 

You that were a wisp, a spark, 

Small wild sunray, Gleam-in-Dark, 
Never. you, wild heart a-wing, 

This that is a changeling! 


Elfin-Heart, too, like you were— 

Mocking eyes and tossing hair, 

Cruel laughter, changeful ways— 

To your kin the wandering fays 

To have crossed their hidden ring 

Safe, uncaught, unfollowing! 

Somewhere in a green hill’s heart 

Willow-tall you laugh apart 

Where forever cold and gay 

Do the Strange Folk’s pipers play— 

And while this, thatbears your seeming, 

Goes among us dumb and dreaming, 

You dance on eternally 

With the Dark Queen’s chivalry! 
—Margaret Widdemer, in The Poetry Review, 


An Address by Alfred Pirtle. 


‘The address, at the recent Southern Uni- 
tarian Conference, by Captain Alfred Pirtle, 
president of the Conference, was full of good 
things, .reminiscential and other kinds. 
After paying warm tributes to several of 
our saints of the Liberal Faith whom he 
had known, the speaker continued :— 

“T am a Unitarian because we lay so 
much stress on what a man lives rather than 
There can be 
no higher test ofa man than what he shows 
in his character. And I am ‘a Unitarian 
because of the freedom of judgment we invite 
we expect every one 
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then do it, as long as it does not interfere 
with the privileges accorded to others. 

“T like the democracy of our church 
government,—the independence of thought 
which it encourages by the power of each 
church’ to regulate its own affairs. 

“TI must tell you of one experience with 


ing Rowers must an old friend of mine, for it carries with it 


an. illustration of what my church has done 


for me. One night, years ago, we were 
travelling on a train and beguiled the time 
by discussing our doctrines,—he a Methodist 
and well knew my church connections. At 
length; in our remarks, I said to him: ‘Do 
you see that door opens out into the darkness 
and gives upon the platform—I know it 
leads to the next car. I cannot see it, yet 
I know that, if I go out there, I shall safely 
reach that other car. So I feel that, if I go 
out of this life to-night, the path laid before 
me by my Heavenly Father will lead to the 
state of being he has prepared for me.’ ‘To 
this he sadly replied, ‘I wish I could have 
the same confidence you have, but I can’t.’ 

“He jis now an old man, looking forward 
to the change that may come any day, and 
yet he said to me, only recently, ‘How I 
wish I had your confidence,’ referring to 
our talk long years ago. 

“And it is doubtful if I would have the 
feelings I have if I were not a Unitarian.” | 


Live to be One Hundred. 


. Eight hours’ sleep every night. 
. Sleep on your right side. 
. Keep your bedroom window open. 
Have a mat at your bedroom door. 
. Keep your bed away from the wall. 
. No cold bath in the morning, but a 
ce at the temperature of the body. 
. Exercise before breakfast. 

B Eat little meat, and be sure that it is 
well cooked. 

g. Drink no milk. 
only.) 

10. Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells 
which destroy disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy the 
cells that combat disease. 

12. Allow no pet animals in your living- 
rooms, for they carry disease germs. 

13. Live in the country if you can. 

14. Watch the three D’s—drinking water, 
damp, and drains. 

15. Have change of occupation. 

16. Take frequent and short holidays. 

17. Limit your ambition. 

18. Keep your temper. 


Deaths. 


SAMUEL R. FREE. 


Anh WN H 


(This applies to adults 


Rev. Samuel R. Free, who retired from our active min- 
istry about fifteen years ago, died at his home in Amenia, 
N.Y., on August 21. 

Mr. Free had held pastorates with our churches at 
Northfield, Mass., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Willimantic 
Conn. 


PUstTION as companion desired by lady who has 
had ipeching experience. References exchanged. 
Address C. J. L., care Christian Register. 


LAY OF ‘SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mas. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


HARVARD COLLEGE GRADUATE, 40 years of 
age, wishes to make a change in his business. Can 


furnish references as to character; not afraid of hard work,: 


Would take position 


referably along educational line 
e 4 4 iz Address C., Chris- 


as secretary. An interview is desired. 
tian Register. 


ar aaees by middle-aged lady, with itilbart refer- 
ences, a position as attendant or companion for 
elderly people. Address Mrs. McBride, care of Rev. C. W. 
Casson, 21 ae n Street, Roslindale, Mass., or telephone 
Bellevue 1519- 


766 


tution Se 


The Indian at the Pool. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


This statue, by Cyrus E. Dallin, is placed 
in Arlington, Mass. It is a memorial to 
Mr. Winfield Robbin, one of the town’s 
leading citizens. Arlington has history and 
traditions connected with the Indians, and 
the subject, therefore, is fittingly chosen. 
The Indian name of the region was Menot- 
omy. 

The statue falls readily within the true 
field of plastic art. It does not attempt too 
much, but expresses with fidelity and senti- 
ment all that it does attempt. It tells its 
own story of a hunter, returning, successful, 
but weary and thirsty, from the hunt, and 
quenching his thirst at the clear pool. After 
the recognized method of the Indian, he 
tosses the water into his mouth, by a quick 
movement of his hand. In face and form 
“The Indian at the Pool’ is true to type. 
His head-decoration is not the war-bonnet, 
which was conventionalized by the copper 
pennies with which we all are familiar, but 
a single or double plume, commemorating 
some act or acts of bravery. 

The sculptor, Mr. Cyrus Dallin, has be- 
come famous, throughout our land, by his 
portrayal of Indian figures. Sculpture has 
always found its most effective field in setting 
forth the grace and beauty of ‘‘the human 
form divine.’ In Greece, climate and cos- 
tume lent themselves readily to this aim. 
But modern garments, although more con- 
venient and useful, have been a deadly 
barrier to portrait-sculpture. Coat and 
trousers have resisted the blandishments of 
the sculptor’s hand, and he has often taken 
refuge in equestrian statues, where the 
clearly cut figure of the horse has given him 
some opportunity. Usually, however, in 
modern times, sculptors have put most of 
their effort into symbolic.figures and groups. 

Mr. Dallin, in working through what is 
really the Fenimore Cooper country, has 
found the elemental material which Greek 


sculptors used. And he has built up a truly! 


i, a 


The. Christian Register 


American Art, in subject and treatment, 
which has long gone without discovery. 
“The Prayer to the Great Spirit” is his most 
famous work; but ‘“‘ The Indian at the Pool” 
has originality and beauty and power. 


Free Religious Association of 
America. 


Istes or SHOALS, Aug. 6, 1916. 


The first summer conference of the Free 
Religious Association of America, now nearing 
its half-century mark, has just passed into 
history. It was held on Star Island from 
Saturday, July 29, to Tuesday, August 1, and 
more than two hundred members and friends, 
of various religious communions and all sorts 
of political and social groups, gathered to 
discuss ‘‘Spiritual Preparedness, National 
and International.’’ Very fittingly, the 
Conference opened with a simple candle- 
light service in the Old Stone Meeting House, 
conducted by the president of the Association, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, of New York. 
On Sunday morning at half-past nine a 
Quaker meeting, perhaps the fitst ever held 
on Star Island, was held in the Old Meeting 
House. It wasled by Prof. Eleanor D. Wood 
of Wellesley, and more than twenty were 
moved of the Spirit. At eleven o’clock came 
the regular service of worship, with sermon 
by President Holmes. His subject was 
“The International Mind,’’ and the whole 
plea was for a stand ‘‘above the battle.” 
The international mind, he said, seeks the 
victory not of any one nation or group of 
nations, but of the higher interests of hu- 
manity over the lower. It refuses to see in 
the present European conflict any funda- 
mental issue of liberty or civilization. 
Fought with equal idealism on both sides, 
it is yet a struggle which has its roots in 
nothing worthier than imperial ambitions 
and conflicting trade interests. The~ great 
struggle remains what it has always been; 
namely, that inside each nation between the 
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Each nation has its people struggling for 
liberty, and over against them militaristic 
interests battling for power and _ profits. 
The international mind thinks of a native 
land not in terms of soil but of soul. Its 
attitude is that of Thomas Paine when he 
said, ‘‘Where Liberty is not, there is my 
country.” Its dependence is not on the 


‘| power of the sword, but on the power of the 


Spirit. 

At four o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
another precedent was broken and a three-act 
play was produced on a natural stage with 
rocks and sky and sea for a background. 
The play was Prof. Wood’s dramatization of 
“The Story of the Prophet Isaiah.” The 
réle of Isaiah was taken by John P. Whitman, 
formerly a professional player, who spoke and 
acted with dignity and power. George 
Grover Mills, secietary of the Association, 
took the part of the terror-stricken King 
Ahaz, and John Haynes Holmes, as King 
Hezekiah, was ‘‘every inch a king.”’ Carl B. 
Wetherell was very convincing as Shebna, 
the wicked treasurer. Altogether the pro- 
duction was a strong plea for non-resistance 
as a public policy. 

None who heard Mrs. Alice Chapman 
Wentworth read ‘‘ The Hunter” on the hotel 
piazza just as the evening was closing in can 
ever forget the scene or the rare interpretive 
qualities of the reader. 

At eight o’clock there was a platform meet- 
ing on “The Three Supreme Religious 
Issues.’”’ Rev. William I. Lawrance spoke 
eloquently on “Scientific Religion,’’ emphasiz- 
ing that science and religion grow from the 
same root, that a scientific religion is a re- 
ligion of power, that it can cast out selfish- 
ness, sensuality, and prejudice and connect 
the soul with the real power-house. Mr. 
W. T. Colyer of England spoke on “‘ Industrial 
Democtacy,” urging that our present social 
system is  unchristian and _ unethical, 
and that until industrial exploitation is 
ended there can be but slight religious ad- 
vance. Rev. Arthur LL. Weatherly of 
Lincoln, Neb., who was a member of the 
Ford Peace Party, spoke on ‘International 
Peace,”’ the third sub-division of the subject, 
making the point that when brotherhood and 
love seemed swept from the earth, we began 
to read of fraternization among the boys in 
the trenches, which is symbolic. He dep- 
recated the ‘“‘orgy of preparedness,’’ which 
the true lover of humanity beholds with con- 
sternation. 

The candle-light service was conducted 
by Rev. Paul Harris Drake of Barnard 
Memorial, Boston, and Christ Church, 
Dorchester. 

Rabbi Max Raisin of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
illustrated a type of Jewish service at the 
Old Stone Meeting House on Tuesday morn- 
ing. In the course of his address he outlined 
some of the contributions of the Jew to social 
progress. 

The stated lecture of the morning was by 
Gerald Stanley Lee, author of ‘‘Crowds” and 
“We,” on “A Programme for National 
Mutual Self-expression.’”” His plea was for 
“enlistment” to do the thing one could do 
best for one’s country. He proposed that 


the War Department be divided into two 


sections,—the ‘‘ preparedness with” and the 
“‘preparedness against.”” In the former 
should be mobilized all who have power with 


, the pen and brain and who would co-operate _ 
forces of despotism and enlightenment. to prevent misunderstandings and thus 
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: ae ‘ive means of defence. Ideas are more 


~ Eke than shells and should be used to] 


peg out a new world. Following the. ad- 
s there was a most spirited discussion 
for. more than two hours. 

_ In the afternoon at four, Rev. Arthur L. 
Wether. in response to many requests, 
gave an account of the Ford Peace Trip, 
correcting many erroneous impressions and 
making some unfavorable comments on 
American newspapers. 

‘Just at sunset Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, 
soloist of King’s Chapel, sang Celia Thaxter’s 
“Good-by, Sweet Day,” after which Miss 
Alice Marion Holmes, sister of Rev. John 


Haynes Holmes, told in a most fascinating 


way of her “Ten Months with the American 
Ambulance in France,” ending with an 
appeal for contributions for some of the desti- 
tute soldiers of whom she had personal knowl- 
edge. There was a generous response. 

At the evening session, Mr. Roger W. 
Babson, president of Babson’s Statistical 
Organization and of the Society for the 
Elimination of the Economic Causes of 
War, spoke on “The Solution of our Inter- 
national and Industrial Problems,” main- 
taining that ‘“‘co-operation’”’ must be the 
watchword, that neither labor nor capital 
nor nations could advance if they continued 
to disregard the law of equal reaction. 
There must be a solution of the South 
American question, he said, that will give to 
the European nations the share of that trade 

: to which they are entitled and not simply a 

“standing pat” on the Monroe Doctrine. 

’ The candle-light service followed, con- 
ducted by Rey. Henry W. Pinkham of 
Melrose, Mass. 

The Tuesday morning Meeting House 
Service was in charge of Rev. Edson Reif- 
snider, Universalist, of Cambridge, Mass. 
He paid a fine tribute to the inclusive spirit 
of the Free Religious Association. 

The regular session began at ten o’clock 
and continued till after one. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes spoke on ‘Spiritual Pre- 
paredness, National and International,”’ 
covering his own subject and that assigned 
to Rev. Frank C. Doan, president of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, who 
was unable to be present owing to illness in 
his family. Mr. Holmes advocated five 
things in his programme—a definite working 

‘ toward ultimate disarmament, a substitution 
of Pan-American Union for the Monroe 
Doctrine, repudiation of the notion that a 
government should protect its citizens and 
do police duty in foreign countries, stop 
seeking foreign trade and somehow hitch up 
‘governments and peoples, so that there shall 
be no more secret diplomacy and the 
mS ‘like: 
Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth of Boston fol- 
Elomed Mr. Holmes, speaking briefly on ‘“‘ The 
World Crisis and the Spiritual Outlook,” 
ng that we could not do much for world 
e until we had set our own house in order 
by getting i industrial justice at home. After 
wo situ has of discussion and the passing 
eS req esting the President of the 
call a conference of neutral 
. further delay, the Confer- 
N pitctnes's sermon and 
be published in 
uuld write the 


cher work September 1. 


tary, ie Wiedcre: Creve Mills, The 


Free Religious Association of America, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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World Brotherhood. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., has received 
the following communication from the 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association :— \ : 


MESSAGE OF FRATERNITY. 


At the annual business meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
held at Essex Hall, London, on Wednesday, 
14th of June, Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., 
the president of the Association, moved, 
and Rev. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, president- 
elect, seconded, the following resolution :— 

“That the Association extends to those in all 
lands who are striving to unite pure religion 
and perfect liberty, its sincere sympathy in 
these dark and troubled times, and trusts that 
before long a just and Jasting peace may be 
established among the peoples of the world, 
and that fellowship and co-operation may 
be renewed among all those who retain their 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 

The resolution was adopted by the meet- 
ing with the utmost cordiality and unanimity. 
I am sending it to you, so that, as secretary 
of the International Congress, you may 
transmit it to friends in all parts of the world. 
Perhaps you will make its contents known in 
the columns of the Christian Register, Unity, 
and other papers at home and abroad, as 
occasion may offer. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. CorELAND Bowler. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Western Fellowship Committee has 
received from Klaas Oosterhuis, of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and from Mrs. 
Milma Sofia Lappala, of the Unitarian 
denomination, applications for the certificate 
of commendation issued by this Committee. 
Frank §. C. Wicks, Frank A. Gilmore, 
Ernest C. Smith. 


: Churches. 


BERNARDSTON, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard of Rowe has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of the Congregational Unitarian 
Society of Bernardston, Mass., and will begin 
Installation services 
will be September 7. The parsonage at 
Bernardston is a fine residence of colonial 
style and was the home of Lieut.-Gov. H. W. 
Cushman, who gave it to the Society for the 
purpose for which it has been used. It has 
been thoroughly renovated during the sum- 
mer, and steam heat and electric lights and 
appliances installed. 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—In spite of unfavor- 
able weather a large number of people gath- 
ered in the Unitarian church Sunday evening 
(July 23) to hear Miss Alice Marion Holmes 
of Boston, on ‘Ten Months with the Ameri- 


_| with special reference to the suffering soldiers. 


can Anibulance Hospital in France.” It was 
a vivid presentation of life in the war zone 


The speaker held her hearers in rapt atten- 
tion from the opening of her lecture to its 
close. The pulpit was draped with the “ Tri- 
color” and with the “Stars and Stripes.” 
A collection was taken to aid Miss Holmes in 


her special work among the French soldiers, — 


and amounted to one hundred and four 
dollars. 


SANDWICH, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
After nearly a year spent without a settled 
minister, this church has invited to its 
pastorate Mr. George S. S. Kukhi, Mead- 
ville, 1916, who has accepted and will begin 
his work the last of September in connection 
with a year of study at the Harvard Divinity 
School. The ladies of The Alliance are now 
busied with preparing for the annual fair to 
be held August 10. During the summer a 
former pastor, Rev. H. L. Pickett of Hudson, 
has preached two Sundays, and Prof. Bowen 
of Meadville is supplying until the first of 
September. All who are connected with this 
old parish are loyally and courageously 
united, and looking with good hope to the 
future. Everything promises well for the 
coming of our new minister, and he can count 
upon a hearty and helpful support from the 
Unitarians of Sandwich. 


Unitarian Services of Worship on 
August 13. 


Arlington Street Church, Boston; Rey. 
Walter Greenman will preach at eleven 
o’clock. 

First Parish Church, Dorchester; Rev. 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D., will preach at eleven 
o’clock. 

King’s Chapel, Boston; Rev. Charles E. 
Park will preach at ten-thirty o’clock. 

Church of the Messiah, New York City; 
Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D., will 
preach at eleven o’clock. 

The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Rev. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer will 
preach at eleven o’clock. 

First Church in Plymouth, Mass.; Rev. 
Arthur May Knapp will preach. 

Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, N.H.; 
Dean Fenn of the Harvard Divinity School 
will preach at eleven o’clock. 

First Unitarian Church, Manchester, 
Mass.; Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, Ill, 
will preach at eleven o’clock. 


Never Before. 


Never before so many children in school 
learning the evil effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics. 

Never before so many people refusing 
to take alcoholic medicine. 

Never before so many temperance ser- 
mons being preached. 

“Never before so much unfermented wine 
used at sacrament. 

Never before the brewers so persistently 
advertising their beer as pure, their beer 
healthful, their beer clean. 

Something has happened, and the liquor- 
sellers know it. 


Pleasantries. 
Sentry (at Remount Camp): “Halt! 
Who goes there?’”’ Weary Voice: “One 


friend and two mules.’’—Punch. 


The Waitress: ‘“‘And how did you find 
the apple pie, sir?” The Diner: “I moved 
the bit of cheese aside and there it was.” 
Contributed. 


The wireless telegraph is fine, 
Let all the poets harp it; 
But wouldn’t it be just divine 
To have a beatless carpet? 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


“Bobby,” said the lady in the street car, 
severely, ‘‘why don’t you get up and give 
your seat to your father? Doesn’t it pain 
you to see him reaching for the strap?” 
“Not in a car,’ said Bobby. ‘‘It does at 
home.”’—The Advance. 


The retired coal dealer was selecting his 
library. ‘‘ Will you have these books bound 
in Russia or Morocco, sir?”’ asked the dealer. 
“But why,” said the. patron of literature, 
“can’t you have ’em bound right here in 
Chicago?’’—Contributed. 


Suspected.—“ Behind the altar,’ said the 
cathedral guide to a party of tourists, ‘‘lies 
Richard II. In the churchyard outside lies 
Mary Queen of Scots. And who’’—halting 
above an unmarked flagging in the stone 
floor and addressing a tourist from London— 
‘‘who do you think, sir, is a-lying ’ere on this 
spot?” ‘‘ Well,” answered the Cockney, “I 
don’t know for sure, but I have my suspi- 
cions.” —Tit-Bits. 


One afternoon a traveller was rambling 
along a country road, when he observed a 
small boy sitting on a bridge, watching a 
great red glow in the western sky. ‘‘ Young 
man,’’ said he, enthusiastically, ‘‘I am glad 
to see you so interested in beautiful scenery.” 
‘Ves, sir,’ assented the youngster. ‘‘ There 
is nothing more beautiful at times than the 
setting sun,’’. pursued the traveller. “‘Do 
you often come here to watch it?” ‘‘That 
ain’t no settin’ sun!’’ exclaimed the boy, 
turning to the other with a happy expression. 
‘*’That’s our schoolhouse burnin’ down.” 
The Continent. 


Two telephone girls in different country 
exchanges were having a chat over the 
wires on the subject of dress. For four 
minutes, five minutes, ten minutes, the topic 
held their attention, and was still unex- 
hausted when an impertinent, impatient, 
imperative masculine voice broke up the 
conversational meeting. ‘‘Are you there?” 
the voice yelled. ‘‘Are you there? Hello! 
Ah, at last! Who is that speaking?’’ 
“What line d’you think you’re on?’’ demanded 
one of the girls, indignant and annoyed. 
“‘Really,’’ came the weary reply, “‘I don’t 
know, but from the discussion that’s going 
on I should think I’m on-the clothes-line.” ’ 
Tu-Bits. 

One evening while the Browns were having 
dinner, Mr. Brown asked, “Well, Inez, 
did you have a pleasant meeting at your club 
this afternoon?” ‘‘Oh, yes, dear,’’ replied 


Mrs. Brown, with great enthusiasm. “It 
was really a splendid meeting. About the 
best we have had, I think.” ‘‘Indeed,”’ 


said the -husband, who was not a firm be- 
liever in women’s clubs, ‘‘ what was the topic 
under discussion to-day?’’ Mrs. Brown 
couldn’t seem to remember at first. Finally, 
howeyer, she exclaimed triumphantly: ‘Oh, 
yes, Iremember! We discussed that brazen- 
looking woman with red hair that’s just moved 
in across the street, and Shakespeare.’’— 
Current Opinion. 


bri 
Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 
‘BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


- This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


Educational, 


THE ROGER ASCHAM SCHOOL 
Country School 
For Boys and Girls 


Scarsdalesine «oo NieVe 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
A the apolicnte of religious ideals to municipal and 
ial as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to bothsexes. The year begins August 21, 
1916. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. Eart Morse Wuzor, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 
(Address during July, Jericho, Vermont.) 


: rnc srr onencon. Underground Garbage 
won ie “and Refuse Receivers 
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Tie STEPHENSON ‘SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, oy from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. 
6 ns righ. foot. Hands never 


touc. 


S'S 


Peau. pat. OFF 


waste in house or GA 
Our Underground 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr, 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings ers oily 


“Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


ASSISTANTS. ~For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS..CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. ) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE. 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Trave 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the n 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Souraworta, Pr - } bee 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Nee eee a | 
THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS © | 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
English, Modern Languages, Art, Music. 


a liberal, practical education, 
arts course. Gymnasium 
afford privileges of opera, i 


under trained teachers. 
JOHN MAC DUFF 


tennis, horseback riding, swimming. 
ectures, recitals, theatres, etc. 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and 
poise in household management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct household 


IE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals 


Full household 
Close enough to city to 
27th year. ; 


School Directors, Headworkers — 
, practical. 


Summer 


